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HAVANA AND Mexico City SUMMER SCHOOLS 


REPARATIONS are now being made for two groups 

of THE SIGN SEMINAR—one to study at the Uni- 
versity of Havana, Cuba; the other at the National 
University of Mexico, Mexico City. 


The Seminar for Mexico will leave New York City 
June 15—St. Louis June 16. The Seminar for Cuba 
will leave New York City July 1. The all-inclusive 
rate from New York City for Mexico is approxi- 
mately $425; for Cuba, approximately $300. Circum- 
stances of transportation require early reservations. 


Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, who so successfully directed 
last year’s Seminar to Peru, will conduct the Seminar 
to Cuba. Dr. Joseph B: Code will be in charge of the 
Seminar to Mexico City. 


All who wish to take advantage of the opportuni- 
ties offered by these Summer School courses in Cuba 
and Mexico are urged to write at once for details to: 


THE SIGN SEMINAR 


THE SIGN Unton CIty, 


N. J. 
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¢ Orricers’ Trarninc Scuoots are located in various 


parts of the country. But for the professional soldier 
and for the nation at large there is one training school, 
the United States Military Academy at West Point, 
N. Y. The part played by this venerable institution in 
the present crisis is of paramount concern to every 
thinking American. THom Yates of the Public Rela- 
tions Office at the Military Academy tells us about the 
present spirit in Our New West Point. He is the 
West Point correspondent for the Associated Press and 
is considered one of the foremost authorities on the 
various phases of officer training. His stories about the 
Military Academy have appeared in newspapers from 
coast to coast. He was born and raised in Newburgh, 
N. Y., next door to West Point. Photography and news- 
paper work preceded his present position at the Mili- 
tary Academy. 


° Wasnincron has become the center of world atten- 
tion. lo the nations of the earth, friends and enemies 
alike, what is doing there, or what might be doing 
there, or what will be done there is news. Readers of 
‘Tue SIGN are no exception to the general public. But 
they are fortunate to a greater degree than others in 
having Dr. Thorning as their personal Washington 
Correspondent. This month he gives a picture of 
hustling, well-ordered activity to meet the two great 
demands of the moment, the tools of war and their 
use in attack, and the corollary problem of a just limita- 
tion of war profits. Besides there is a chatty picture 
given of behind-the-scenes in government appoint- 
ments about to be made. As a forecaster Dr. Thorning 
possesses a sort of sixth sense. So we may add—watch 
your newspapers for confirmation. THE SIGN congratu- 
lates its Washington Correspondent on the recent 
honor that has come to him, the reception of the St. 
John’s University Gold Medal Award from the Pan 
American Fraternity Pi Alpha Sigma. 


Rev.. Joseph M. Lynch 
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¢ Tuis month our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, cele. 
brates the Silver Jubilee of his consecration as a bishop. 
The career of His Holiness has been high-lighted with 
brilliant diplomatic work for the Church both as Papal 
Nuncio and as Secretary of State. His intellectual at- 
tainments and personal graciousness have won the 
deepest admiration for his scholarship and sanctity. In 
his article, An Apostle of Peace, MR. WiLL LIssNER ol 
the New York Times traces for the readers of THE SIGN 
past and present activities of the Supreme Pontiff for 
world peace. As a specialist in economics, sociology, and 
moral philosophy Mr. Lissner is in a good position to 
appreciate the difficulties of what may be termed the 
Apostolate of Pope Pius XII, his never-ending contribu- 
tions to concord among nations. A former teacher of 
journalism, and a practicing reporter and author, Mr. 
Lissner evidences his awareness of the reader's point of 
view by giving graphic instances of the work of Pope 
Pius XII as so many facets to reflect the striking under- 
standing of the world’s needs possessed by His Holiness 
and the sound proposals made by him for their solution. 


¢ Tue far-reaching wisdom of the Church in stressing 
the need of a native clergy is clearly demonstrated 
today. It has been the policy of the Holy See to train 
priests as missionaries, who in turn will start the work 
of building seminaries to educate native sons for the 
priesthood. When war times curtail the sending of 
laborers into distant fields, native priests will carry on 
the work of converting souls to the one fold of Christ. 
Rev. Josep M. Lyncu, a member of the National Office 
Staff of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith, 
and National Secretary of the Society of St. Peter the 
Apostle for Native Clergy, tells us the need of seminaries 
in mission lands in his article, Mission Horizon. Father 
Lynch is a priest of the diocese of Springfield, educated 
at Holy Cross College and the Grand Seminaire, Mont- 
real, Canada. 
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EDITORIAL 
Uur Holy Fath 


On MAY 13, 1917, Monsignor Eugenio Pacelli, the 
present Pope Pius XII, was consecrated bishop by 
Pope Benedict XV. On May 13 of this year, together 
with his faithful children throughout the world, he 
will celebrate, insofar as the circumstances of the times 
permit, the Silver Jubilee of that auspicious occasion. 

When Cardinal Pacelli was elected Supreme Pontiff 
in March 1939, he chose as his coat of arms a dove 
with an olive branch in its beak, and as his motto the 
words “Opus Justitiae Pax”’—“the work of justice is 
peace.” 

The Holy Father’s coat of arms and motto are sig- 
nificant of what had preceded and of what has fol- 
lowed his election to the Chair of Peter. Since that 
day of consecration as bishop his life has been domi- 
nated by the quest for peace more than by any other 
single factor. In May 1917 Pope Benedict considered 
the moment opportune to present peace proposals to 
the warring nations, and he selected Monsignor Pacelli 
to act as his spokesman to the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment. To lend weight to his mission as a messenger 
of peace, Monsignor Pacelli was consecrated bishop 
and appointed archbishop. 

The outcome of that humane effort is now a matter 
of history. It failed—through no fault of the papal en- 
voy. Flushed with the successes of German arms on 
the field of battle, the Imperial Government would 
hear nothing of a peace without victory. Statesmen of 
other nations were hardly less adamant in their re- 
fusal to consider the Holy Father’s proposals. 

Archbishop Pacelli remained in Germany as Nuncio 
after the war, laboring to heal the wounds of that con- 
quered and prostrate country. In 1930 he was called 
to Rome to succeed Cardinal Gasparri as papal Secre- 
tary of State. In that position he labored as a faithful 
assistant to Pope Pius XI in a heroic effort to prevent 
another war which threatened ever more menacingly 
the peace of the world. 

When the second world war finally broke out, Car- 
dinal Pacelli had already ascended the throne of Peter 
as Pope Pius XII. Again his efforts for peace had 
failed. Again a wayward world had refused to heed 
his prayers and pleadings. 

Since the outbreak of the war the Holy Father has 
been unremitting in his attempts to bring about a 
peaceful settlement. Like Pope Benedict XV he has 
proposed in his Five Peace Points the principles on 
which a just and lasting peace must be based. No 
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enduring or just settlement will be made after this war 
unless those who are empowered to make it keep 
these principles before their eyes. 

During these days of almost universal carnage the 
Holy Father is praying and laboring for peace. The 
time has not yet arrived when he can with hope of 
success propose to the warring governments a practical 
and detailed application of his Five Points. When the 
opportune moment comes the Holy Father will be 
ready for what will be the supreme moment of a life 
dedicated to peace. 

The rulers of the belligerent nations will have it in 
their power to turn a deaf ear to the Pope’s proposals. 
If they do they will be repeating the awful mistake 
of their predecessors who refused to listen to the voice 
of Pope Benedict XV. The world is still suffering and 
will suffer for generations to come from that frightful 
blunder. 

The Allies won the World War but lost the peace. 
One of the reasons for this is that they refused to seat 
a representative of the Holy Father at the peace table 
and rejected the Christian principles he advocated. 

It is to be hoped that they will not repeat this mis- 
take also. All other rulers are bound by local needs 
and are limited in their outlook by national bound- 
aries. Alone among the rulers of the world, Pope Pius 
XII rises above the claims of national interests, of 
party affiliations, and of doctrinaire commitments. To 
him the world of warring nations must turn as to a 
father if it would find that. peace which for so long it 
has been seeking and which for so long it has been 
rejecting. 

In the name of the editors of THE Sic¢n and of its 
readers, we extend to our Holy Father our most re- 
spectful homage and sincerest congratulations on the 
happy occasion of the Silver Jubilee of his consecra- 
tion as bishop. We shall multiply our prayers that God 
will give him the light and strength to accomplish the 
tremendous task which is his, Let us also pray that 
God will move the nations and their rulers to heed the 
voice of him who would bring to all that peace which 
is the work of justice. 


Ft Sone 
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ly is to be expected that war times will create many 
and varied industrial emergencies. It is evident that 
their solution must be undertaken with due regard to 
sound social principles. To 
create new problems is a 
very poor manner in which 
to solve present ones. Unre- 
stricted feminine labor is 
not the answer to the demand for needed workers. Cer- 
(ain positions now held by men can be filled by women. 
Men would then be available for more arduous tasks. 
But the home must not be sabotaged by the unre- 
strained employment of married women. Far better for 
the nation to have less production than motherless 
homes. Children need the personal loving care of 
mothers, that even the best organized social agency can- 
not give. 

The unemployment figures of men still run into 
millions. Single women should receive preference over 
married ones in obtaining war jobs. The United States 
should be realist enough (even if not Christian enough) 
to know that war production gained at the expense of 
home life is very poor social economy. 
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‘l'ue term “slacker” has its own peculiar opprobrious 
meaning during these times. The use of the word is 
connotative not only of a lack of patriotism, but indica- 
tive of treason to the aims 
and ideals of a warring na- 
. . tion. World War I found an 
War Workers unrestricted use of the epi- 

. thet. Any able-bodied man 
not in uniform found himself so characterized by some 
of his unthinking fellows. World War II might begin 
to copy the same illogical usage of 25 years ago. Yet we 
are told, and the point has been stressed again and 
again, that some men are more advantageously em- 
ployed in offices, laboratories, mills, factories, shipyards, 
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than they would be in actual combat. 
Why not an emblem, then, for needed industrial and 
executive workers, an emblem of honor to designate 








their contribution to ultimate victory? Why not a badge 











not a token of appreciation by the Government for 
efforts at home to arm the forces in active fighting on 
land, at sea, and in the air, as honorable as a campaign 
ribbon? 























Skilled workmen constitute one of the great bottle- 
necks in the present emergency. Neither the draft nor 
enlistment should be permitted to cripple essential war 
industry. Neither should the personnel of our industrial 
forces be allowed to suffer now or in the future from 


























which will bring as much credit as a service stripe? Why . 
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the charge—slacker. Some positive Congressional action 
on this point is definitely needed. Give essential war 
workers a sign to be worn as distinctive in its signifi 


cance as a uniform! 


N EWSPAPERS, columnists, radio commentators, forums, 
industrialists, workers have all had their say about the 
40-hour week. Arguments pro and con have been ad- 


Man: A Machine? 


duced, with statistics added 
to prove given points. How. 
ever, time-and-a-half wage 
rate for over-hours of work, 
or more working hours to 


increase the volume of national production, should not 
constitute the only points of argumentation. Man him- 
self is the weakest link in the chain of efforts required 
to reach the peak of accomplishment set down on 
paper. No matter how willing his spirit may be, there 
is a physical limitation beyond which he cannot operate 
efficiently. More than electricity, or steam, or gasoline, 
or oil is required to run machines. Man needs rest. 
Heavy manual labor wears and tears the human system, 
nerves become jumpy, and the very exacting attention 
demanded by certain kinds of war industry takes a toll 


of human endurance. 


All skilled workers are not young men in the prime 
of life. And the tempo of effort cannot be gauged by 
the abilities of a machine alone. The human factor is 
by far the more important element. A seven-day work- 
ing week, even a six-and-a-half-day week in certain 
occupations, will eventually retard production instead 
of increasing it. Hardened muscles can stand much 
fatigue, but not for too long a time. A day’s rest each 


week would increase production efficiency—and that is , 
the goal desired. 


Tue war presents a magnificent possibility for spiritual 
betterment. It affords men of all religious beliefs the 
occasion to draw nearer to God. It makes individuals 


The War: Spir- 


itual Possibilities 


and nations realize the need 
of Divine aid. It imposes 
burdens of mind and heart 
which test the strength of 
human endurance. Yet there 


‘is great danger that the press of material needs may 


obstruct even the consideration of moral values in the 


present crisis. 


-War demands sacrifice. Sacrifice is essentially a re- 
ligious act, not merely in its strict meaning but also in 
its wider use, denoting penance and self-denial. Fathers 
and mothers must give up their children, some of them 


to die in distant lands, that others may live in freedom. 
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Husbands must leave wives, perhaps never again to 
meet in this life, and do battle for the ideals of 
democratic liberty. A chosen profession must be inter- 
rupted for the none-too-easy career of soldiery. Educa- 
tion must be stopped to learn with thoroughness the 
science of killing enemies. Money, also, must be forth- 
coming if the nation is to emerge victorious from the 
conflict. Foodstuffs cost more, necessities are curtailed, 
taxes increase, and demands are made to aid beyond 
the limits of strict obligation. 

Here we have the basis for elemental charity, for 
personal retrenchment, for patience in adversity, for 
confidence in trial, for courage in cross bearing, for 
conformity to the will of God in permitting the war to 
continue. Are these days to breed nothing more than 
hatred for dictators, enmities among nations, selfishness 
in greed to amass fortunes from world calamity? Will 
men be content with the mere intellectual gain re- 
sultant from progress in industry, engineering, chem- 
istry, aeronautics, the by-products indeed of the present 
conflict? 

Or will men draw closer to God? Be humble in prayer? 
Meek in victory? Hopeful in adversity? Confident in 
the wisdom of Divine- Providence to bring order out of 
chaos? Submissive to the inscrutable designs of the 
Omnipotent Lord of the universe? 

These are some of the spiritual possibilities the war 
offers. Radio commentators, the secular press, political 
speakers, pass them by completely. However, sound 
Christian asceticism says—use them for personal ad- 
vance in holiness. 


As Catuotics we should deplore racial discrimination 
because we believe as a matter of dogma that all races 
are equal before God. St. Paul stated that Catholic 
belief when he wrote to the 
Galatians: “There is neither 
Jew nor Greek; there is 
neither bond nor free; there 
is neither male nor female. 
For you are all one in Christ Jesus.” Our traditional 
American democratic beliefs are in perfect accord with 
this Catholic dogma. There is not the slightest warrant 
in the Constitution nor in our statutes for racial dis- 
crimination. 

Yet in actual practice there is a great deal of racial 
discrimination here in this country. Our 13,000,000 
Negroes are the worst sufferers. As a nation we are ex- 
tremely inconsistent. We preach a doctrine of racial 
equality and are horrified by the race theories of the 
Nazis, yet in our own way we have been practicing 
these theories in a manner that is quite as unjust if not 
so revolting. 

Even in time of war, while the Negro is given an 
opportunity to shed his blood—and many Negroes have 
done it already—he is not given an equal opportunity 
with whites to learn a trade, to get a defense job, nor 
to join a union if he does get a job. The Negro—on no 
grounds except his color—is refused advancement and 
increase in salary. He is not even given an equal oppor- 
tunity in government jobs nor in our Army or Navy. 
Some slight concessions have been made but they are 
wholly insufficient and leave the problem funda- 
mentally untouched. 

If the ideals for which we are fighting have any 


Nazis—in 
Practice 
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significance and are not mere high-sounding phrases 
then we must be consistent and practice what we 
preach. The morale of nearly 10 per cent of the Amer- 
ican people will suffer if they are asked to fight abroad 
for rights which are not granted them at home. 


Tue proposal—Federal “Training Camps for Women 
over 18 Years of Age’’—has been put into Bill form. 
The House has approved it. The Senate has been urged 
to adopt it. Its purpose is 
the vague program to give 
courses in preparation for 
national defense. If such 
courses are really necessary 
for the safety of the nation, let them be given in 
our schools throughout the land, afternoons or eve- 
nings. Let attendance be made compulsory. But why 
establish Army Camps for our womanhood? Why ex- 
pose them to needless physical and moral dangers? Why 
regiment them in Nazi fashion? Surely the United 
States need not learn lessons from totalitarian teachers. 
It is so easy to think illogically and to act foolishly in 
a crisis. America has lamented state domination of the 
home and its members in the countries it is fighting— 
now it is proposed that we go and do in like manner. 
Christian philosophy has upheld the dignity of women. 
Pagan ideology makes her the chattel of the state. If 
America is fighting for the preservation of liberty, let it 
then respect the position of women, and their highest 
prerogative, motherhood, and not make army life even 
their temporary requirement. Women are serving war 
efforts now and they will continue to do so—without 
the need of Federal Camps for their housing or training. 


Training Camps 
For Women 


We wear and read a great deal these days about 
abandoning defensive strategy in favor of a grand of- 
fensive. If this writing and talking helps to arouse the 
fighting spirit of the Amer- 
ican people it will have an 
excellent effect. But if it re- 
sults in letting them down 
when no grand offensive is 
immediately forthcoming, or of influencing our leaders 
to inaugurate an insufficiently prepared offensive in 
order to satisfy public clamor, then it may turn out to 
be a serious evil. 

We might better leave the situation of defensive and 
offensive warfare in the hands of those who have been 


Defense or 


Offense ? 


trained to make decisions in military affairs. We are 


still suffering from the fact that we entered this war 
almost completely unprepared. We are still reaping the 
fruits of our carelessness and complacency. As yet we 
are not very far beyond the appropriations stage along 
certain lines. In some industries production rates have 
increased tremendously, but even this is no great help 
toward an offensive 10,000 miles away when we have 
less than fifty per cent of the tonnage in ships that we 
need at present. It will probably be a long time before 
this bottleneck is eliminated. In the meantime much of 
the material which is being turned out by our muni- 
tions factories will be piled up on the docks of our 
ports. 

Instead of fretting about when an offensive is to 
come, it would be better for us to put our shoulders to 
the wheel and do our part of the job at hand. 
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‘T'o Generac MacArtuur the recent fall of Bataan was 
not an unexpected defeat. To General Wainwright had 
been left an impossible task. To the brave men of the 

Filipino-American Army, 

outnumbered, outsupplied, 
Lest the Bataan whose dogged aia 
Legacy Be Forgotten off disaster so long, the na- 

tion owes a debt of supreme 
gratitude. The epic of their gallantry has written a saga 
of heroism that military history will immortalize. To 
the living soldiers and their officers, to the dead and 
their bereaved families, go the heartfelt sympathies and 
prayers of the country. A legacy has been bequeathed, 
a plea written in sweat and blood, a terse, vibrant sum- 
mons to action, that a like fate may not overtake an- 
other army of heroes. 

How picayune, indeed, are the selfish aims of war 
profiteers, the meaningless quarrels of capital and labor, 
the petty bickerings of partisan politics, the ungracious 
complaints of those at home, when the demands of the 
times pinch just a little, when seen in the light of the 
bravery of the Bataan defenders. The United States is 
at war! Co-operation, courage, sacrifice are not for the 
Armed Forces alone! 


Ip1a’s rejection of the British offer of Dominion status 
after the war is a blow, not merely to the British but to 
all the United Nations. How much this rejection will 
affect the Indian war effort 
remains to be seen, but it is 
probable that it will cause a 
serious deterioration in 
morale and in the spirit of 
resistance to Japanese attacks. 

[t is not easy for us Americans to judge the situ- 
ation in India, that great subcontinent with its 400,- 
000,000 people—Hindus, Mohammedans and Untouch- 
ables, princes and paupers, militarists and _ pacifists, 
learned and illiterate. It would seem that the British 
offer was sincere and as generous as could be made 
under the circumstances. The British simply could not 
please all parties and would not abandon the large 
minority groups to the will of the majority, nor entrust 
the defense of India to hands unprepared for the task. 
On the other hand the nations of India have long 
memories and they recall that in time of need the Eng- 
lish have always been ready with promises. Failure to 
keep promises made to the Jews and Arabs in Palestine 
and to the Irish during the last war has come back to 
haunt the British. One can say as truly of broken 
pledges as of curses that they “are like young chickens, 
and still come home to roost.” 

For several centuries the peoples of Asia have nursed 
a hatred of the Western powers as conquerors and 
aggressors. When the Japanese defeated the Imperial 
Russian Navy the Asiatics began to feel less inferior to 
Europeans and began to look upon the Japanese as 
leaders in Asia and as possible deliverers from Western 
tyranny. 

Japanese aggressions have changed that attitude in 
most quarters so that now many Asiatic peoples are the 
bitterest opponents of the Japanese. If the peoples of 
India have any doubt about what attitude they should 
assume they should consider what has happened to the 
Manchurians and the Chinese; they should take into 


India’s Rejection 


of British Offer 


THE . SIGN 
account what the Japanese East Asia co-prosperity 
sphere has done for Korea, Formosa, and Malaya. Th 
should give some thought to what Japan’s partner in 
crime has done to the conquered nations of Europe, 
Whatever injustices India might have to suffer as a full. 
fledged and co-operative member of the United Nations 
would be insignificant in comparision with what she 
would suffer as a-nation conquered by the Nipponese, 


Tue Catholic Church and the whole modern world 
have been blessed in recent years with a succession of 
great Popes. From Leo XIII at the end of the last 

century to Pius XII, who 
celebrates the Silver Jubilee 
of his Consecration _ this 
month, there has been a suc. 
cession of Pontiffs who have 


Our Holy Father, 
Leader and Guide 


.been peculiarly prepared and adapted by Divine Provi- 


dence for the task that has been theirs. 

There can be little doubt at the present time that 
the problems of war and peace will dominate the reign 
of our present Holy Father. For the solution of these 
problems, His Holiness has had a training that is un. 
equalled among living Churchmen—and we can truly 
say among living statesmen. 

When Pope Benedict XV made his famous peace pro- 
posal in 1917, he knew that it would be more difficult 
to secure the consent and co-operation of the Central 
Powers than of the Allies. For the delicate mission of 
representing him in Germany, the Pope selected Mon- 
signor Pacelli, the present Holy Father. Since that May 
of 1917, His Holiness has devoted himself to solving 
the problems of war and peace. As Nuncio to Berlin 
and as papal Secretary of State, he was occupied with 
the task of healing the wounds of one war and of try- 
ing to prevent another. 

Although the newly consecrated Archbishop Pacelli 
devoted every effort to winning the consent of the Ger- 
man Government to the proposals of Benedict XvV, 
that Government refused to accept them. It is interest- 
ing to recall this fact today when we are engaged in 
another world war. It is difficult to say what the history 
of the past twenty-five years would have been had the 
Pope’s peace proposals been accepted. Certainly, mil- 
lions of lives and billions of dollars would have been 
saved. There would have been no Versailles, no repara- 
tions, no worldwide depression, no bleeding frontiers, 
no Hitler, no Communist Russia—and finally, no world 
war today. 

Archbishop Pacelli had a foresight of the effects that 
would follow from the refusal of the warring nations to 
accept the papal peace offer. A historian relates that 
when news of the rejection of the peace proposal was 
received, the Archbishop and a German friend “sat 
long after dark in the silent, unlit room at the Brienner 
Strasse. Pacelli could hardly control his emotion. 
‘Everything is lost,’ he said; then visionary, ‘your poor 
country too.’ ”’ 

We hope that this time statesmen will listen to the 
voice of him whom Divine Providence has raised up as 
a leader and guide in a world rushing headlong toward 
chaos. On the occasion of the Holy Father’s Silver 
Jubilee of Consecration, we should pray earnestly that 
God will enlighten the minds of all rulers to heed the 
voice of His Vicar on earth. 





His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, who 
celebrates on May 13 the silver jubi- 
lee of his consecration as Bishop 


An Apostle 
ot Peace 


By WILL LISSNER 


Au the Catholic world will cele- 
brate on May 19 the Silver Jubilee 
of the elevation of His Holiness, 
Pope Pius XII, to the Hierarchy of 
the Church. 

Despite the cares, the trials, and 
the heartaches of total war, prayers 
of thanksgiving will be offered 
around the globe on this anniver- 
sary of the day in 1917 when Mon- 
signor Eugenio Pacelli was started 
up the series of steps that led him 
to the throne of the first of the 
Bishops of Christendom. 

The world was at war then. And 
now it is at war again because no 
foundations for a durable peace were 
laid in the chaos of 1914-18. The 
thanksgivings may be the more fer- 
vent if it is recalled that he who 
occupies the chair of Peter today, 
the jubilarian himself, was created 
an archbishop twenty-five years ago, 
not for the administration of an 
archdiocese, but to be the instru- 
ment through which Pope Benedict 
XV sought to spare the great powers 
the fifteen cruelest months of the 
war and their aftermath. 

For, the documents uncovered in 
the interlude between the great wars 
show, only by the narrowest margin 
did the Pope’s effort fail, blasting 
the last hope for a peace that might 
have averted world revolution and 


collapse, a peace that might well 
have paved the way for a lasting 
settlement in Europe. . . . The Vat- 
ican statesman who all but turned 
the tide of history for the Pope 
was the newly appointed Archbishop 
Pacelli. 

The saintly Pius X died on the 
outbreak of the first World War, 
heartbroken, it was said, because he 
had been powerless to prevent. it. 
Pope Benedict XV succeeded him. 
Pietro Cardinal Gasparri, the learned 
diplomat under whom Father Pacelli 
had served in the Sacred Congrega- 
tion for Extraordinary Ecclesiastical 
Affairs, replaced Cardinal Merry 
del Val in the Papal Secretariat of 
State. Msgr. Pacelli became Cardinal 
Gasparri’s successor as Secretary to 
the Congregation. 

Unceasingly the Holy See, while 
remaining traditionally neutral in 
the conflict between the Central and 
the Allied Powers, had sought to end 
the carnage. Failing, Pope Benedict 
used his influence to mitigate suffer- 
ing, restore humane conduct, and 
build good will. Then America en- 
tered the war. Germany was becom- 
ing restive, Austria-Hungary turbu- 
lent, England and France more 
amenable. 

The aging Pope, his heart torn by 
the suffering of the world, concluded 
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studies of the means for restoring 
peace with a decision to intervene. 
Germany was the key to the situa- 
tion; would she accept Papal media- 
tion? Summoning Msgr. Pacelli from 
the Sacred Congregation, the Holy 
Father appointed him Nuncio to 
Bavaria with archiepiscopal rank 
and hurried him off to Munich on 
April 23 to find out. 

Msgr. Pacelli conferred with Im- 
perial Chancellor Von Bethmann- 
Hollweg. The latter welcomed the 
move; long afterward he testified 
that he believed it “the first serious 
action which might have led to 
peace.” A majority in the Reichstag 
was voicing the public clamor for a 
pacific stand by the Imperial Gov- 
ernment. The German Chancellor 
agreed to arrange an early interview 
for the Pope’s messenger with Kaiser 
Wilhelm. 

On his return to Rome, the Arch- 
bishop-elect was consecrated in the 
Sistine Chapel on May 13. The Sov- 
ereign Pontiff, presiding himself 
among the triumvirate of bishops, 
raised his envoy to the episcopacy 
with his own hands, giving him the 
Titular See of Sardes. He ordered 
the Nuncio to return to Germany 
and present his personal plea to the 
Kaiser at his war headquarters in 
Kreuznach, to do everything for 





NUNCIO TO MUNICH 
irchbishop Pacelli participates in a procession during his stay in Germany 


peace, even if it meant many sac- 
rifices 

Archbishop Pacelli found the Em- 
ibsorbed in world affairs. The 
Kaiser sought to play the Socialists 


off against the Catholics, and ranted 


pero! 


about the ability of the Holy See to 


shoot the Italian mob if it 
\s Philip Scheidemann, the 
Socialist leader, remarked in his 
The Nuncio Pacelli, who has 
more sense in his little finger than 
all the Hohenzollerns had in their 
whole bodies, was not a little aston- 
ished at this want of tact on the 
part of the Kaiser, but gave the only 
right answer by saying nothing.” 
But when he was quieted down 
the Emperor was deeply impressed 
by the envoy: “the perfect pattern 
of an eminent prelate,” he wrote in 
his memoirs. He urged the Pope to 
act, the memoirs relate, and Arch- 
bishop Pacelli promised to transmit 
his words to His Holiness. That was 
on July 17. 
Then Von Bethmann-Hollweg fell. 
Field Marshal Von Hindenburg and 
General Ludendorff had tendered 
their resignations, to take effect if 
the Chancellor remained, and the 
Kaiser dismissed him. The Social 
Democrats in the Reichstag ac- 
quiesce d complacently; the Chancel- 
lor, although he had approved the 
tendency of their peace resolution, 
had said that he considered it ill- 
timed Michaelis suc- 


down 


rose 


note, 


Chancellor 


ceeded Von Bethmann-Hollweg with 
the approval of the Supreme Com- 
mand. 

On August 1 the Holy Father an- 
nounced his seven-point plan for 
peace, for a “white peace,” a “peace 
without victory.” Archbishop Pacelli 
pressed Chancellor Michaelis, offer- 
ing to go to the Kaiser again to ex- 
plain the Pope’s terms. He was ad- 
vised to wait. The Central Powers 
were preparing offensives and the 
Supreme Command would brook no 
talk.of a peace without annexations. 

The British and the French re- 
plied in a telegram presented through 
the British Minister to the Vatican. 
Archbishop Pacelli defined its terms 
in a note to Chancellor Mic‘iaelis 
on August 13; they called for a posi- 
tive declaration regarding Germany’s 
intentions with respect to Belgium’s 
complete independence, compensa- 
tion for damage caused Belgium 
through the war, and a definite state- 
ment of guarantees for political, eco- 
nomic, and military independence 
which Germany desired. (The Nun- 
cio’s note was made public in the 
Reichstag in 1919 by Mathias Erz- 
berger, martyred leader of the Cen- 
tral Party, then Vice Premier.) 

Concluding, Archbishop Pacelli 
pleaded: “Your Excellency will gain 
the eternal thanks of the Fatherland 
and the whole of humanity if a con- 
ciliatory reply can be obtained. . . .” 

For a month there was no reply. 
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Michaelis feared to refuse co-opera- 
tion with the Holy See; he xecog. 
nized the seriousness of the peace 
move. But Dr. Von Kiihlmann, Sec. 
retary of State and the Supreme 
Command’s spokesman in the Cabi- 
net, put out diplomatic feelers for 
direct conversations with the British 
Government, frowning on Papal 
mediation, “in view of the interna- 
tional composition of the College 
of Cardinals.” They came to naught. 
He hoped to avoid the guarantee on 
Belgium, to which the Command 
was steadfastly opposed. 

The Crown Council met on Sep- 
tember 11. The Kaiser declared that 
he was opposed to the view of the 
Supreme Command and fundamen- 
tally in favor of the restoration of 
Belgium. Michaelis wrote Von Hin- 
denburg confidentially the next day 
that he was prepared to adopt the 
point of view of the Command. 

The Chancellor first met with the 
party leaders. Various spokesmen for 
the majority, now aware of the move 
from Rome, demanded the declara- 
tion on Belgium expected by the 
Pope. The Government objected, 
Von Kiihlmann going so far as to 
threaten to resign if the definite 
statement on Belgium was included 
in the reply to the Holy See. The 
Chancellor wrote His Holiness on 
September 24 that the situation for 
giving the requested declaration was 
not yet clear enough. 

The peace move had collapsed.. 
Shortly afterward the Supreme Com- 
mand launched the Fatherland 
Party, which smeared the advocates 
of a just peace as defeatists. For an- 
other year the war raged. The Pope’s 
concrete proposals were reflected in 
good part in Woodrow Wilson's 
Fourteen Points, but when the 
Treaties of 1919-23 came to be writ- 
ten, the wily and revengeful diplo- 
mats about the council tables, at 
which the Sovereign Pontiff was de- 
nied a place, managed to throw 
them into the discard. 

Revolution and economic collapse 
followed inevitably in Europe, pre- 
paring the way for Lenin, Mussolini, 
and Hitler, and laying the ground- 
work for the second World War. 
Who had sabotaged the Pope’s plan? 

Was it the German Supreme Com- 
mand? Inquiry later disclosed that 
Ludendorff, and possibly Von Hin- 
denburg, like the party leaders, 
knew only of a reply of September 
ig that stalled for time, and had 
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been kept ignorant of the note of 
September 24 breaking off the nego- 
tiations. The party leaders blamed 
Michaelis, Von Kiihlmann, and the 
Kaiser; Philip Scheidemann called 
it, “double-faced diplomacy.” 

But were the Social Democrats to 
blame for letting the Kaiser dismiss 
Von Bethmann-Hollweg? They were 
to rue their course later: “Could 
Von Bethmann-Hollweg not have 
said: ‘Gentlemen, I may tell you in 
confidence that certain negotiations 
are being conducted with Rome’?” 
their spokesman pleaded at the 
Reichstag’s investigation of the 
Michaelis regime. “In that case we 
should have used the whole of our 
influence to see that he was not dis- 
missed but remained in a position 
to carry out the peace action.” 

The Pope’s Nuncio remained in 
Munich through the Spartacist revolt, 
the uprising of the revolutionary so- 
cialists. During his absence from the 
Nunciature its stained-glass windows 
were riddled with machine-gun bul- 
lets. He made-a strong protest. The 
Spartacist terrorists paid him a per- 
sonal call. Without flinching, the 
Archbishop, vested in his purple 
robes, faced the gunmen. 

Quietly and firmly he warned the 
revolutionists against laying hands 
on a foreign diplomat and pointed 
out to them that they were violating 
soil privileged as extraterritorial. 
Abashed by his personal courage, the 
cowed rebels retired. Archbishop 
Pacelli let the matter rest with an 
official apology. 

Accredited to the German Repub- 
lic in 1920, its first accredited diplo- 
mat and hence the dean of the 
Berlin diplomatic corps, the Pope’s 
Nuncio remained at Munich to aid 
the suffering population of the 
Ruhr, and to negotiate a concordat 
with the predominantly Catholic 
State of Bavaria. On its conclusion 
he moved to Berlin in 1924. Travel- 
ing widely through Germany, he be- 
came beloved of its people. By Au- 
gust 1929, he had negotiated a 
concordat with the largely Lutheran 
State of Prussia. It was a master 
stroke of diplomacy. 

The following December Pope 
Pius XI rewarded him with the Red 
Hat of the Cardinalate and then kept 
him at Rome. The world economic 
crisis was setting in and a statesman 
of Cardinal Pacelli’s caliber was 
needed at the Holy See. He was 
appointed Papal Secretary of State. 


Back at Rome! There the gentle 
ascetic, who was to spend the greater 
part of his mature life seeking to re- 
establish international order on the 
foundations of the hegemony of 
Christ, had narrowly escaped the 
cloistered life of the scholar. Born 
in the Holy City on March 2, 1876, 
under the shadow of the dome of 
St. Peter’s but on the opposite bank 
of the Tiber, he came of a family 
noted for its devotion to the Holy 
See. 

His was a noble family that gave 
to the Church secular administrators 
and consistorial advocates, a family 
that had been distinguished for the 
erudition and professional ability of 
its members rather than for its 
wealth. Originally he intended to 
study the classics at an Italian uni- 
versity and to become a practitioner 
at the bar of the Vatican, as his 
father had been. 

But after he had completed his 
primary and secondary education he 
received a vocation to the priesthood 
and entered the Gregorian Univer- 
sity. In his philosophical and theo- 
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He was assigned, first as an appren- 
tice, then as minutante, to the Sacred 
Congregation for Extraordinary Ec- 
clesiastical Affairs, the office for the 
Church’s relations in the interna- 
tional sphere, during the reign of 
Pope Leo XIII. His scholar’s mind, 
his ready grasp of seven languages, 
his ability as an executive attracted 
attention. 

Cardinal Gasparri discovered the 
young priest’s talents. The latter’s 
first advancement was to the profes- 
sorship of canon law in the Pontifical 
Institute of the Appolinaire. The 
scholar’s life attracted the priest, to 
whom love for the law was a family 
heritage. Had it not been for the 
farseeing Cardinal, Eugenio Pacelli 
would have ended his days as an 
academician. 

His Eminence persuaded his pro- 
tegé to resign his professorship and 
concentrate his energies on the af- 
fairs of the Congregation, holding 
out as an inducement an opportu- 
nity to indulge his fascination for 
the law. Cardinal Gasparri had un- 
dertaken the codification of the 
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APOSTLE OF PEACE 
Pope Pius broadcasts to the world an urgent appeal for peace 


logical courses he was brilliant; at 
22, in March 1898, he was graduated 
with honors. The following April 2 
he was ordained to the priesthood 
and celebrated his first Mass at the 
Basilica of Santa Maria Maggiore. 

Shortly afterward he began his 
lifelong association with the Vatican. 


canon law, one of the great scholarly 
achievements of modern times. 
The Cardinal leaned heavily on 
the researches of his younger col- 
league. Father Pacelli’s devotion to 
the task and to humbler ones in the 
Congregation won him rapid ad- 
vancement. In 1912 he became Un- 
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dersecretary of State, serving for two 
years under Cardinal Merry del Val. 
Eighteen years later he succeeded 
the aging Gasparri in the Secretary- 
ship. 

Pope Pius XI’s health was already 
failing. He came to place greatest 
reliance on Cardinal Pacelli. For 
his advice, his willingness, and his 
arduous labors in a world that was 
marching toward a new world war, 
the venerable pontiff successively re- 
warded his diplomatic aide. 

At Pius XI’s behest the Cardinal 
Secretary of State visited the United 
States in 1936, during the final days 
of President Roosevelt’s bitterly 
fought campaign for re-election. The 
Cardinal’s beloved Germany had 
gone Nazi three years before, the 
Nazi drive on the Catholic religion 
had begun, and the peace of the 
world was threatened. Was the visit 
aimed to win the support of the 
American President in an effort to 
keep the peace, as Benedict XV had 
had the support of President Wil- 
son? The world never learned. 

Cardinal Pacelli toured the coun- 
try by airplane, going to the Pacific 
Coast and back, visiting the great 
universities. He lunched with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt at Hyde Park. But 
not once in his public utterances did 
he mention relations between the 
Vatican and the United States. His 
urbanity and tact impressed Amer- 
icans and his taste for air travel de- 
lighted the adventurous among 
them. Never had the Vatican been 
so highly regarded by Americans of 
all walks of life and all faiths as it 
came to be in the person of the 
Pope’s unofficial envoy. 


D' RING the next three years Cardi- 
nal Pacelli worked indefatig- 
ably to realize Pope Pius’ aims of 
checking the spread of paganism in 
the world, halting the persecutions 
in Germany, restoring order — in 
Spain, winning Russia back to Chris- 
tianity, and most of all, of staving 
off the war that impended while the 
possibilities of settlement were ex- 
plored 

Then worn by his labors, Pius XI 
died. Not since Friar Hildebrand 
became Pope Gregory VII had a 
Papal Secretary of State been elected 
Pope. Cardinal Pacelli was chosen 
on the first day of the balloting on 
March 2, 1939, in the quickest elec- 
tion since Gregory XV’s in 1621. The 
action of the conclave won universal 


acclaim. He was just 62, a youngish 
man as Popes go. 

For his motto he chose the objec- 
tive of his life: 

“Opus justitiae pax’”—‘Peace, the 
Work of Justice.” From the moment 


he became Pope—choosing the name— 


of Pius XII to stress the continuity 
of policy with his predecessor—his 
utterances were pleas for peace and 
tolerance. The war broke out in the 
first year of his reign, when Chan- 
cellor Hitler of Germany concluded 
a pact with Russia and then loosed 
the Nazi hordes on Poland on Sept. 
1, 1939. 

The Holy Father’s first encyclical 
was a plea for the restoration of 
Poland, partitioned by the Nazi con- 
querors and by the invading Rus- 
sians, and a denunciation of racism 
and dictatorial tyranny, and a con- 
demnation of treaty breakers. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt announced the ap- 
pointment of a personal ambassador, 
Myron C. Taylor, to the Vatican, as 
a move to collaborate in an effort 
for world peace. 

In his message to the College of 
Cardinals on the occasion of Christ- 
mas, 1939, the Sovereign Pontiff 
hailed the American President’s ac- 
tion, and then laid down his famous 
Five-point Plan for Peace, a plan 
that was adopted, in England, by 
non-Catholic as well as Catholic 
leaders. 

The five bases of a just peace, a 
permanent peace through justice, the 
Pope held, were the guarantee of 
the right to life and independence 
of all nations; disarmament; estab- 
lishment of an international juridical 
body; examination of the real needs 
and just demands of nations and 
peoples; the motivation of peoples 
and their leaders by respect for Di- 
vine law, by moral justice, and by 
Christian charity in effecting settle- 
ments. 

The wisdom of the Papal precepts 
was hailed widely. But in Germany 
the Catholic Bishops had to resort 
to the subterfuge of paraphrasing 
them in pastoral letters to circulate 
them; the Nazis banned any diffusion 
of the utterances of the Holy Father. 
Subsequently the Germans found it 
opportune to launch a peace feeler. 
Foreign Minister Von Ribbentrop 
visited the Vatican. But when the 
Pope learned the Nazis did not in- 
tend to consider righting their in- 
justices he received the visitor coldly. 
A rift resulied and Nazi fury against 
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German Catholicism flamed higher, 
When Germany invaded Belgium, 

the Netherlands, and Luxembou 

the Holy Father pledged their rulers 


the moral support of the Apostolic — 


See. Meanwhile he sought to keep 
Italy out of the struggle, and when 
he failed he sought desperately to 
obtain a fair peace and restoration. 
for fallen France. 

The Nazis now found it advisable 
to turn on Russia. When they 
brought pressure on the Vatican to 
join them in an “anti-Bolshevist 
crusade” that would lend moral jus. 
tification to an invasion motivated 
by power politics, the Pope coldly 
ignored the campaign and, unmoved 
by threats, preached to the world in- 
stead on Divine Providence and the 
war. The Vatican had no intention 
of being made a belligerent. 


EANWHILE America’s sympathies 
had been formed and _ the 
country was virtually unanimous in 


condemning the Axis. The Holy 


Father admitted sadly, bowed by the 
weight of suffering it was his task to 
alleviate if he could, that peace was 
far off. Japan’s stab in America’s 
back at Honolulu spread the conflict 
over the seven seas and the great 
continents. America girded for vic- 
tory—in war and in peace. Negotia- 
tions now waited on military de- 
velopments. 

Inevitably, men know, no matter 
how hopeless the immediate outlook, 
peace must come. Once again, as in 
1917, the way will be opened for 
negotiations. Will the mistakes of a 
quarter century ago, when the Holy 
Father now reigning was a newly- 
consecrated hierarch, be recognized? 
Will the Pope have a place at the 
councils? Will wily diplomats wreak 
vengeance upon whole peoples? Or 
will the humane principles of the 
Holy Father, arising from the eternal 
neutrality of the Holy See, pervade 
the settlements and lay the basis for 
a just and lasting peace and the 
reign of order? 

In the constitution of the world, 
it is given to peoples and their lead- 
ers to decide. But in the awareness 
of the peoples in the democratic 
countries to the mistakes of the past, 
in the coincidence that he who al- 
most effected peace twenty-five years 
ago is now available in the most 
exalted position, the Primal See of 
the Christian world, there is, hope 
for the future. 
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Inside Washington 


By JOSEPH F. THORNING 


face battle of the production line 
is being won!” This is the verdict of 
official Washington at a critical mo- 
ment in world history. Despite re- 
verses on land, in the air, and on the 
sea, Administration leaders are con- 
fident that the tide will be stemmed, 
turned, and transformed into a coun- 
terattack that will astound mankind. 
The tools of victory are being forged. 
The mass-production apparatus, al- 
though not yet in high gear, is roll- 
ing out tanks, planes, and ships at an 
encouraging rate of speed. That mel- 
ancholy formula, “too little and too 
late,” is on the way out. A new 
slogan is resounding throughout the 
shops and factories of the nation: 
“Guns today save lives tomorrow!” 

Indeed, all the Congressional chief- 
tains, Democratic and Republican, 
unite to pay tribute to the munitions 
industry. A Michigan Representa- 
tive, who, prior to Pearl Harbor, had 
been a most vocal non-intervention- 
ist, assured me that “American brain 
and brawn were keyed up to concert 
pitch” in the manufacture of battle 


instruments. “Soldiers and sailors and 
airmen,” he added, “can be certain 
that they are being trained and 
equipped with the most effective 
weapons human ingenuity can devise. 
This is no second-best effort. Our 
war machine is emerging from the 
‘cocoon stage’ of gigantic planning. 
We are no longer rhapsodizing in a 
rosy ‘On Order’ dream world. Huge 
stocks of raw materials are being 
shaped into the finished product. 
Given a few extra pushes, the pace 
can become cyclonic!” 

Discussing this phase of the Ad- 
ministration’s war program, I was 
impressed by the grim assurance of 
House Majority Leader John W. 
McCormack, who prepared a special 
statement for the editors of THE 
Sicn. He said: “There will be a big, 
crashing offensive in 1942. There is 


no doubt on that score. The enemy 


nations, although now riding the 
crest of the wave, are due for some 
sizable surprises. The United States 
battering-ram is swinging into posi- 
tion and will strike. And we are not 
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Speaker Rayburn and House Leader 
McCormack agree that Uncle Sam is pre- 
paring some surprises for his enemies 


guessing about when or where the 
blow will be struck. You can promise 
the readers of Tue Sicn that we 
are not waging a defensive contest. 
Plenty of dynamite will be exploded 
under the noses of the right people. 
And it won’t be long now!” 

This coincides with the judgment 
of Mr. Sam Rayburn, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. The Texas 
Congressman estimates that the 
United States and its allies can “build 
two and one-half times as many 
planes as all our enemies put to- 
gether.” Speaker Rayburn told me 
that the country’s war program was 
being fulfilled ahead of schedule in 
most departments. 

One powerful factor in this happy 
result, it is recognized, is the patri- 
otic response of the country’s labor- 
ing population. Contrary to popular 
impressions, there have been fewer 
and less serious stoppages of the pro- 
ductive ‘ process than in the first 
World War. Sabotage too has been 
of relatively unimportant propor- 
tions. In almost every accident and 
plant explosion it has been found 
that carelessness is the chief “enemy 
within the walls.” The workers, loyal 
to the core, are establishing daily 
records for speed, volume, and qual- 
ity of performance. 

As a result, the labor bloc in the 
Congress feels that its hands have 
been enormously strengthened for 
any future duel with industrialists or 
financiers who desire to monopolize 
war profits. Although the “closed 
shop vs. the open shop” will continue 
to be a bitter issue, it will not be the 
occasion of any revolutionary legis- 
lation. Labor seems destined to retain 
the gains that have been registered 
in the last ten years, even though a 
few leaders may occasion further 
splits in union ranks. The House 
membership in particular seems de- 
termined not to permit the war emer- 
gency to be exploited in order to rush 
through laws that would injure labor 
organization. It was in this body that 
the loudest protests were raised 
against the press campaign to stam- 
pede the public into moves to curtail 
time-and-one-half for overtime peri- 
ods in industry. 

The optimistic comment in the 
Congress relative to developments in 
industry and labor is tempered by a 
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realization of the complicated ship- 
ping problems which confront a gov- 
ernment aiming to equip armies in 


Great Britain, China, Russia, Libya, 
and Australia. Everybody under- 
stands that Bottleneck Number One 


in World War II is cargo space. The 
boats, whether tankers, freighters, 
or transport vessels, simply won't 


stretch to cover the needs of oil, food, 
ammunition, guns, and _ soldiers. 
Every millimeter on every steamer 
is measured. Every inch of deck space 
is utilized. And yet, according to re- 


liable estimates, not more than forty 
cent of the essential require- 
ments of the Army, Navy, and supply 
services are being met. To be sure, 
“a ship a day” is sliding down the 
runways. But this new tonnage is bal- 
anced, if not nullified, by the deadly 
toll taken by submarines in the seven 
seas. No one pretends that it is either 
a military or naval secret that the 
torpedo menace has not been mas- 
tered up to this date. Discussing this 
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them at the right time, in the right 
places, and in the correct quantities. 
This means an almost infinite series 
of shipping and trans-shipping, pack- 
ing and unpacking, while the hands 
on the clock neither turn back nor 
even hesitate for a second. Timing 
is imperative. Hours and minutes 
are crucial. In the domain of logis- 
tics, there are no miracles. You either 
deliver the goods on the dot, or you 
fail. 

“The modern mechanized columns 
with their supporting bombers and 
pursuit planes move on a split-second 
schedule. So far, the successes of 
both Germans and Japanese have 
been logistical rather than military 
in the strict sense of the term. The 
goods they used, by no means un- 
limited in quantity, were present 
when, where, and as needed. How 
can we regain the initiative? This is 
primarily and fundamentally a prob- 
lem of supply. In other words, con- 
temporaneous war is a matter of sci- 
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SHIPBUILDING 
Ships sliding down the ways make a gratifying sight today 


hase of the current conflict, one of 
he most experienced shipbuilders in 
the nation confided to me the follow- 


ing analysis: 

“World War II is in a transition 
crisis. This crisis presents the United 
Nations with a terrifying problem in 


logistics. We have the men, the guns, 
and the planes. Our difficulty is to 
get these products to those who need 


entific engineering. Since both the 
British and ourselves have produced 
some of the world’s best engineers, 
we should be able to cope with the 
logistic complexities of combat on 
every continent!” 

In this gigantic contest against 
time and space, Washington authori- 
ties point out, the Japanese possess a 
number of advantages over and above 
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those which flow from interior lines 
of communication. The armed forces 
of the Empire have served a long ap. 
prenticeship in war. Their actual 
combat experience extends over ten 
years. The first Manchurian “inci 
dent” occurred in September 1991, 
Ever since that date, the Nipponese 
Army has been learning, under com. 
bat conditions in strange lands, the 
secrets of infiltration, co-ordination 
of all branches of the service, de. 
tection of land mines, the storming 
of pillboxes, and the importance of 
flanking movements. It is one thing 
to undertake these operations in the 
courses of summer maneuvers and 
sham battles, another to consolidate 
an advance through thousands of 
miles of enemy territory. The Nip- 
ponese have been getting practice in . 
air and land warfare (as well as ex- 
perience in convoy duty) for more 
than a decade. There is no substitute 
for training under fire. 

The long apprenticeship of the 
Imperial Japanese forces accounts for 
the difference between “hits” and 
“near-misses” in the epic clash be- 
tween sea and air power in the Bay 
of Bengal and in the Indian Ocean. 
Both British and Japanese employed 
carrier-based torpedo planes (the 
combination described in some detail 
in the January issue of THE Sen), 
but with varying degrees of success. 
That is to say: the British saw their 
bombs and torpedoes dangerously 
graze the sides of the Japanese car- 
rier, whereas planes from the latter 
hit their targets squarely. In short,’ 
the enemy pilots and bombardiers 
have been taught to “press home” 
their attacks. This is a trick or a 
technique which can only be ac- 
quired “the hard way.” Many in mili- 
tary and naval circles in the Capital 
are certain that our own fighters, 
hardened by every exchange of 
blows, can soon offset the initial 
handicap exploited to the utmost by 
our opponents, In the words of a 
survivor of the battle for Java, 
“‘near-misses do not count in the box 
score, whereas a few bull’s-eyes would 
dim the luster of the Rising Sun.” 

This is a matter of transcendent 
importance, because the life line of 
the United Nations stretches over 
oceans where the balance of power 
can be affected favorably or ad- 
versely by the accuracy of the next 
round of torpedoes launched at sea. 
As Mr. Hanson W. Baldwin has in- 
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Power-driven assembly lines are turning out thousands of planes 


dicated, the allied margin of superi- 
ority can be upset overnight. Or a 
succession of smart blows on the 
Japanese supply lines to the Indian 
Ocean could reverse the whole trend 
of events, paving the way for an at- 
tack on the heart of the Empire. Ob- 
viously, the war on the oceans is ris- 
ing to a grand climax. It is thought 
in the Capital that 1942 will write 
the story of failure or achievement 
for battleship, cruiser, destroyer, and 
submarine. 

The fall of Bataan, naturally, 
brought renewed demands in the 
Congress for the further strengthen- 
ing of Hawaii. A California Repre- 
sentative, Hon. Richard J. Welch of 
San Francisco, explained his point 
of view to me in these words: 

“Every reverse in the Orient brings 
Pearl Harbor right back into the 
center of the picture. We cannot 
allow a recurrence of overconfidence 
and negligence. Our best planes and 
best pilots can be used at Honolulu. 
On numerous occasions, our military 
experts have described the United 
States defense arc for the Pacific coast 
as a triangular shield, whose key 
points are the Aleutian Islands, Ha- 
waii, and the Panama Canal. Pearl 
Harbor is still the hub of this arc. 
As long as Hawaii remains firmly en- 


trenched in this first line of defense, 
it can also serve as a springboard of 
counterattack on the Japanese Em- 
pire. In my judgment, it is more vital 
than Australia, although the latter is 
also important as a dagger aimed at 
Japan. But even Australia and New 
Zealand depend upon Hawaii as a 
pivot for the supply line running 
out to the Antipodes. It seems to me 
that we citizens of the Pacific coast, 
who have warned against Japan in 
season and out of season, merit seri- 
ous attention when we call for a con- 
centration of power on the island of 
Oahu. Our motto is: ‘Keep the Amer- 
ican flag flying at Hawaii!’ Every 
aircraft factory and shipyard from 
Seattle to San Diego has a stake in 
this United States outpost in the 
Pacific.” 

Both the United States Navy and 
War Departments are likewise con- 
cerned about a just limitation of 
profits for war industries. Each De- 
partment now has a five-man Price 
Adjustment Board. The two boards 
will review contracts, especially those 
offered. for machines or products 
newly introduced to the cost account- 
ing field. Those manufacturers who 
from patriotic motives or sound busi- 
ness judgment realize they are skim- 
ming too much cream from the milk 





may apply for a revision of their 
profits. If they fail to volunteer in- 
formation on their margin of profit, 
they may be summoned by the 
boards. The whole idea is to try to 
make the shipbuilders and munitions 
makers operate in a gold-fish bowl, 
so far as the spread between cost and 
contract price is concerned. The plan 
affords ample scope for character and 
caution to produce fair results to the 
taxpayer. 

There is an interesting background 
for the official desire to limit war 
profiteering. The military and naval 
authorities remember how damaging 
were the revelations of the Senate 
Munitions Investigating Committee, 
which, reviewing. the profits of 1917- 
18, sat in Washington hearing evi- 
dence from 1934 to 1937. No respon- 
sible administrator. wants a repeti- 
tion of the blunders and rascality of 
World War I. And yet, it is realized, 
the money spent in our first crusade 
was meager compared with today’s 
expenditures. In fact, the figures 
amassed to account for the multiplied 
necessities of modern war make all 
previous bookkeeping look like zero. 

More than one Senator and Repre- 
sentative have assured me that the 
profits, commissions, and bonuses 
being accumulated in the current 
struggle are “fantastic.” Not a single 
newspaper correspondent has got the 
real story up to the present. And the 
present is only a beginning. With the 
passage of time, however, it is appre- 
ciated that the facts will be revealed. 
After the war will come the peace. 
And with peace there will be another 
committee investigation of bank bal- 
ances. No Capital officeholder wants 
to be caught in the revolving door of 
history. Consequently, the Senators 
and Representatives are determined 
to fix a strict percentage limit on war 
contracts as well as to punish the 
profiteer. The Senate Committee, 
headed by Hon. Harry S. Truman, 
is continuing its activity in exposing 
the shamelessness of some contractors 
for army posts and naval bases. This 
activity is but the shadow, indicating 
the shape of things to come. 

Closely related to the matter of 
profits is the ascending spiral of in- 
flation to which editorials and arti- 
cles in Tue Sicn have frequently 
called attention. It is now generally 
conceded in Washington that the 
efforts of Mr. Leon Henderson, Price 
Administrator, have been fruitless. 
The failure has been particularly 
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pronounced in the case of food, a 
development that touches every 
American home. Indignation at the 
futility of the speeches and publicity 
of the Price Administrator was ex- 
pressed by one member of the House 
Labor Committee in these words: 

“We have more releases from the 
Office of the Price Administration 
than from almost any other Capital 
agency. But the positive effects have 
been microscopic. The report from 
the Copacabajfia night club in Rio de 
Janeiro that the chairman of the 
board had displayed brilliant success 
in dancing the samba with a show- 
girl did little or nothing to halt the 
rise in prices. To be sure, Mr. Hen- 
derson deserved a holiday after his 
strenuous round of speeches, but why 
couldn’t this vacation have been con- 
fined to the beaches of the United 
States? A curtailment in superfluous 
travel has been recommended to each 
and every taxpayer; it seems to the 
members of the Congress that those 
who are on the Federal payroll 
should be the first to obey this 
ruling.” 

On the other hand, there is an 
enthusiastic response to the sugges- 


tion that a number of more or less 
enforced vacations be terminated with 
respect to administrators of proved 


ability. The reference, of course, is 
to two leaders whose patriotic serv- 
ices to the nation have been estab- 
lished in emphatic fashion: Messrs. 
Joseph P. Kennedy and James A. 
Farley. Both gentlemen, it is asserted 
on reliable authority, have volun- 
teered their services to the Govern- 
ment in the current crisis. Both are 
refreshed and reinvigorated by a hol- 
iday from public office. They are 
eager to get back into harness. 


r 1s said that former Ambassador 

Kennedy was offered a position 
as inspector or stimulator of the 
shipping industry. His splendid 
achievements as chairman of the 
United States Maritime Commission 
are remembered in the Capital. It is 
not known what measure of authority 
or dignity Mr. Kennedy would have 
enjoyed in this post. Although Mr. 
Farley is not employed in the Fed- 
eral service at this writing, he may 
be drafted by the time these words 
appear in print. His influence in the 
Democratic Party is intact, although 
some attempts have been made to 
undermine his network of friendships 
in New York State and in the nation. 


In view of the claim of Mr. Arthur 
Krock, head of the Washington bu- 
reau of the New York Times, that 
Messrs. Farley and Kennedy are both 
on the blacklist of Mr. Harry Hop- 
kins, it will be fascinating to watch 
the future careers of all three gen- 
tlemen. 

Widespread satisfaction was ex- 
pressed in the Capital upon the an- 
nouncement that Dr, Carlton J. H. 
Hayes, Professor of History in Co- 
lumbia University, would undertake 
the role of United States Ambassador 
to Spain. The appointment was in- 
terpreted as a vindication of the at- 
titude of the majority of United 
States Catholics during the Spanish 
civil war. It was recalled that most 
lay Catholics, following the lead of 
the American Hierarchy, withheld 
support from the Leftist Government 
of Spain. It was likewise remem- 
bered that the Catholics of this coun- 
try had professed confidence in the 
good will of Spain’s present admin- 
istration as well as its determination 
to maintain national independence. 
Now the friendship of both govern- 
ments in the Iberian Peninsula is 
vital to a successful prosecution of 
the war. Therefore, non-Catholics 
and Catholics in Washington agreed 
that Professor Hayes would be well 
fitted, both to promote friendship in 
Madrid and to indicate to the Span- 
ish authorities the anti-totalitarian 
convictions of the people of the 
United States. Dr. Hayes is a symbol 
of both principles. Although not a 
career diplomat, he is regarded as a 
scholar with the outlook of a states- 
man. 

Best of all, as the New York Times 
acknowledged editorially, the mission 
of Professor Hayes emphasizes the 
value of the spiritual approach to our 
Good Neighbors in all parts of the 
world, since “he will bring a special 
comprehension to the religious prob- 
lems that are fundamental to the 
understanding not only of Spain but 
of all Latin America.” It can now be 
revealed that the judgment of the 
Acting Secretary of State, Hon. Sum- 
ner Welles, exercised a profound in- 
fluence on this choice. 

A final word must be said about 
the “mysterious illness” of Secretary 
of State Cordell B. Hull. Mr. Hull, 
who has served a longer term in his 
office than any predecessor, has just 
returned from a much-needed rest in 
southern Florida. It is known that, 
prior to the Japanese aggression, 
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Judge Hull, greatly influenced by his 
wife, Frances, had determined to re- 
tire. His age and the burdens of 
office may dictate a withdrawal at 
the earliest opportunity. The typical 
Washington tug-of-war, therefore, is 
already under way to nominate his 
successor, The rank-and-file in the 
United States Department of State 
favor Mr. Sumner Welles, a profes- 
sional diplomat, while Mr. Justice 
Felix Frankfurter and Secretary of 
the Interior Harold L. Ickes make no | 
secret of their preference of Mr. Dean 
Acheson, a political appointee in the 
State Department. The powerful 
backing enjoyed by the latter makes 
him a likely candidate. In foreign 
affairs, the most trusted White House 
advisers are reputed to be Justice 
Frankfurter, President James B, 
Conant of Harvard University, Pro- 
fessor Charles Seymour of Yale Uni- 
versity, Mr. Walter Lippmann, and 
Mr. Harry Hopkins. Their influence 
will be important. 


a line-up suggests that, al- 
though Sumner Welles would 


appear at first to have the inside 
track to the blue ribbon Cabinet 
position, he will have to show a 
burst of speed in the home stretch 
in order to come out first. His quali- 
fications for the post are acknowl- 
edged by friend and foe alike. It is 
generally understood in the Capital 
that, next to being United States 
Senator from Maryland, Sumner 
Welles would like nothing better 
than to guide the destinies of Amer- 
ican foreign policy. In that event, it 
can be taken for granted that the 
Undersecretary of State will not be 
Mr. Dean Acheson. Of course, Mr. 
A. A. Berle, Jr., Assistant Secretary 
of State and a close friend of Mayor 
Fiorello LaGuardia of New York, is 
a dark horse contender apt to be in 
the race until the winner flashes 
under the wire. 

These are the outstanding princi- 
ples and personalities which domi- 
nate the Washington scene today. 
Both ideas and men are playing 
their part in the drive for victory. 
Through the clouds of partisan pol- 
itics and the clash of personal am- 
bitions one motto, that of the ancient 
Greeks, resounds along Pennsylvania 
Avenue between Capitol Hill and 
the Executive Mansion: 

“The secret of happiness is free- 
dom and the secret of liberty is 
courage!” 
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CHINA’S MOST FAMOUS FAMILY 


Mme. Chiang, Mme. Kung, wife of China’s Minister of Finance, Generalissimo 
Chiang, and Mme. Sun Yat-Sen, wife of the founder of the Chinese Republic 


China Looks Ahead 


Copyright, 1942, by Hallett Abend 


When Victory Is Won, the Debt of the Allied Nations to China 
Must Be Repaid By a Just Settlement of Sino-Japanese Issues 


Plow that the United Nations 
are appalled at the rapidity with 
which the Japanese have been able 
to overrun most of the Philippine 
Islands and all of the Malay Penin- 
sula, using a combined force in both 
areas of not more than 400,000 men, 
a new respect for the Chinese, 
amounting almost to awe, is evi- 
denced in military quarters. 

For China has withstood the Japa- 
nese for four and a half years, and 
has almost constantly fought a Japa- 
nese force varying from 1,000,000 to 
1,500,000 men. Moreover, China has 
done this with only a small percent- 
age of the modern mechanical equip- 
ment which the American and Fili- 
pino and British forces had in the 
Philippines and in Malaya. For four 
years China has had no vestige of a 
Navy, and for more than three years, 
until late in 1941, had practically no 
air force. 


By HALLETT ABEND 


The swift disasters which have 
overtaken the United Nations on 
Luzon, on the Malay Peninsula, and 
in the Netherlands Indies have 
brought about a belated recognition 
of the invaluable part which China 
has been playing in the long-drawn 
struggle against the Axis group of 
Powers. When Japan struck at Pearl 
Harbor on December 7 of last year 
she had been fighting an “all-out” 
war against China for exactly fifty- 
three months, for it was on July 7, 
1937, that Japan made an equally 
unjustified and treacherous attack 
upon China near the Marco Polo 
Bridge in the environs of Peking. 

Had it not been for those fifty-three 
months of bitter conflict, Japan in 
December of last year would have 
assaulted the democracies with her 
man power unimpaired, her air force 
much larger as to personnel and 
number of planes, her national 
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credit still solid, her reserves of mu- 
nitions and raw materials at their 
peak, and the morale of her people 
not undermined by more than 
four years of costly and indecisive 
struggle. 

The extent of the Allied debt to 
China could also be fully realized 
if an estimate were to be made of 
what Japan’s strength would have 
been if China had surrendered and 
made peace after one or two years 
of unassisted battling against a foe 
incomparably better equipped. If 
China had made a peace with Japan 
in the autumn of 1938, after the in- 
vaders had captured both Hankow 
and Canton and the Chinese cause 
seemed hopeless, Japan would quick- 
ly have waxed rich on tribute from 
the coastal provinces, and would have 
been able to recover her economic 
stability. 

What price has China paid for 
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her courageous continuing resistance 
against terrific odds? She has paid 


with the lives of her people—mil- 
lions and millions of lives—among 
other things. 

Late in January of this year I was 


given official figures from Chung- 
king. Up to the end of 1941 more 
than 2,550,000 Chinese soldiers had 
been killed in battle or had died of 
wounds 

The count of those wounded and 
maimed so terribly that they will 
never again be self-supporting, but 
must be wards of the State as long 
as they live, runs to about 450,000. 

Other Chinese soldier wounded 
run to more than twice the com- 
bined total of dead and hopelessly 
maimed—in other words to more 
than 6,000,000. 

This, in military parlance, means 
more than 9,000,000 casualties. No 
one nation has ever before suffered 
to this extent in an equal period of 
time, and in military operations 
alone. 

But China’s military losses have 
been only a small part of what she 





dysentery, cholera, malaria, and 
many other diseases claimed count- 
less victims, in addition to those 
who died of hunger, exhaustion, ex- 
posure, and cold. 

During those terrible years when 
China fought alone she inflicted ter- 
rific losses upon Japan. The toll 
of Japanese dead and irreparably 
wounded exceeds 1,250,000 men. If 
today, in her fury of conquest and 
aggression, Japan had this lost 
1,250,000 men to turn loose against 
the United Nations, in addition to 
those 1,000,000 men still militarily 
engaged in China, her initial vic- 
tories would be on such a scale that 
the war would be interminably pro- 
longed, and the cost in lives and 
treasure of finally defeating her 
would be incalculably increased. 

China, having paid so huge a cost 
in her single-handed struggle against 
the aggressor of the Orient, will nat- 
urally expect to have a leading voice 
in the negotiations upon which a 
final and stable peace is to be estab- 
lished after the United Nations win 
an indisputable and decisive victory. 


Black Star photos 


REWARD. OF VALOR 
A Chinese soldier receives a badge for special bravery 


has paid for her defense against 
Japanese aggression. More than 40,- 
her civilians have fled 
from their homes and farms, taking 
only what they could carry in their 
hands or in packs upon their backs. 
Millions of these civilians died, too, 
before they found safety and shelter. 
Typhoid fever, typhus, smallpox, 


000,000 of 


What will China demand? What 
will she feel is only just and right 
for her to have in the final settle- 
ment which will determine the form 
of the future peace? 

The demands will be few and sim- 
ple, and will deal in the main with 
the restitution of things which Japan 
and other powers have taken from 
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her by force or by the threat of using 
force. They will be these: 

ist: The effective disarming of 
Japan, and international future su. 
pervision of her armaments, so that 
the Empire will never again be able: 
to disturb the peace of the Orient. 

2nd: Complete evacuation of all 
militarily occupied Chinese territory, 
and restoration to Chinese owner- 
ship of all the holdings which Japan 
has acquired by chicanery or by the 
backing and threats of her corrupt 
militarists, 

grd: Voluntary rendition to China 
of all of the special rights guaran- 
teed to a large group of powers 
under what are termed the “unequal 
treaties,” including surrender of ex- 
traterritoriality, the right to main- 
tain foreign troops on Chinese soil 
and foreign naval craft in Chinese 
waters, and the rights of foreign 
merchant ships to engage in Chinese 
coastal and river trade. 

4th: The return of Manchuria 
and Jehol province to unquestioned 
Chinese sovereignty, and the utter 
eradication of all Japanese claims 
and footholds in those areas. 

On this basis, and this basis only, 
China will be willing to settle her 
long score against Japan. To settle 
for less, she is convinced, would not 
only be a crying injustice, but would 
turn Manchuria into a vaster Asiatic 
Alsace-Lorraine, and would risk fu- 
ture terrible wars. 

There will doubtless be no quib- 
bling about granting the first three 
of these four demands, and there is 
little doubt but that the return of 
Manchuria and Jehol to Chinese 
sovereignty is already contemplated. 
The Lytton Commission recom- 
mended this, as did the findings of 
the League of Nations after consid- 
eration of the Lytton report. Argu- 
ments, if any are offered except from 
Tokyo and Berlin, will have to do 
with the complete eradication of all 
Japanese claims and footholds in the 
areas in question. 

The attitude of the United States 
has always been a firm refusal to 
accord even tacit recognition to Ja- 
pan’s conquest of Manchuria, and 
to her puppet Manchukuo regime. 
Washington refuses to countenance 
political or geographical changes 
accomplished by the use of force. 
Britain has taken the same attitude. 
In the decade of its existence the 
Manchukuo set-up has been given 
formal recognition only by Japan, 
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Salvador, the European Axis powers 
and their satellites and victims, and 
by the Japanese-created puppet re- 
ime at Nanking. 

The Lytton report favored a some- 
what autonomous Manchuria, under 
unquestioned Chinese sovereignty, 
put did not advocate taking from 
Japan the special rights and position 
she gained there as a result of her 
war with Czarist Russia in 1904-05, 
nor the complete wiping out of her 
enormous railway and other invest- 
ments. 

But that was before the unpro- 
voked war against China which Ja- 
pan began in July of 1937. That 
conflict, China will contend, changes 
the whole picture. Surrender of all 
Japanese investments and footholds, 
Chungking will argue, will be only 
a partial recompense for the ruin 
wrought to China’s cities, towns, and 
countryside by the long war which 
began near Marco Polo Bridge that 
hot July night of 1937. Japan will, 
obviously, be unable to pay an in- 
demnity; therefore she must be 
forced to relinquish all of her hold- 
ings, economic and political, in 
Manchuria and in Jehol. 

These Japanese holdings are very 
large and very important. Today 
they probably total around ten bil- 
lion yen, a sum now equal to about 
two and a half billion American 
dollars at Japan’s artificial rate of 
exchange. Nearly half of these in- 
vestments were made when the Japa- 
nese yen was really worth money— 
around 48 to 50 cents to the Ameri- 
can dollar. 

Japanese investments in Manchu- 
ria are varied, Chief of them are the 
great South Manchuria Railway, 
running northward from Dairen to 
Hsinking, and the 1,000-mile North 
Manchuria Railway running east 
and west through Harbin, and with 
a stub branch southward to the 
South Manchuria terminus at Hsin- 
king. There are many enormous col- 
lieries, and some iron mines and 
smelters. There are docks and steam- 
ship lines, telephone and telegraph 
systems, chains of hotels and ware- 
houses. And there is the infamous 
opium industry, centered upon the 
poppy fields of Jehol province. This 
industry not only helps to pay for 
the war, but is used as an instru- 
ment of policy to debauch and 
weaken the Chinese in the occupied 
areas south of the Great Wall. 
During the last four years Japan 





has also developed heavy industry 
and munitions works in Manchuria, 
without which she could not have 
carried on the long war against 
China, and without which she could 
not long hold out against the United 
Nations today. 

All of this, China will argue, 
Japan must give up. And more. 

She must relinquish her 99-year 
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is an area more than one-sixth the 
size of the whole United States, and 
the population is equal to a little 
more than one-fourth the entire 
United States population. 

Japan contended at Geneva that 
Manchuria had never been properly 
a part of China, but became only 
tenuously connected with that coun- 
try when the Manchu Dynasty con- 





NURSES’ FAREWELL 


Chinese nurses present gifts to released soldier patient 


lease of the southern tip of Kwang- 
tung Peninsula, including the,ports 
of Dairen and Port Arthur, which 
she obtained from Russia at the 
Treaty of Portsmouth in 1905. She 
must, of course, surrender all claim 
to the treaty right to maintain a 
sizable garrison of soldiers within 
the South Manchuria Railway zone. 
Moreover, she must repatriate the 
Japanese peasants she sent to Man- 
churia and settled upon Manchu- 
rian farms with the aid of lavish 
State subsidies, and she must also 
surrender their lands. These settlers 
number between 750,000 and 1,000,- 
ooo, and China will argue wisely 
that if they remain in Manchuria 
they will only cause friction and 
endanger the continuance of peace. 

Few persons in the United States 
realize the size and wealth of Man- 
churia and Jehol, nor their basic 
importance to China’s well being. 
The three Manchurian provinces 
and the adjoining province of Jehol 
collectively include between 540,000 
and 565,000 square miles of terri- 
tory, and have a population exceed- 
ing 35,000,000, not counting the 
State-financed Japanese settlers. This 


quered the Chinese about three cen- 
turies ago. The League discarded 
this Japanese contention as invalid, 
and rightly so. Manchuria had been 
part of China, or part of North 
China, for many centuries before the 
Manchus ousted the Mings from the 
Forbidden City. And today Man- 
churia’s 35,000,000 non-Japanese are 
overwhelmingly Chinese. There are 
fewer than 1,000,000 pure-bred Man- 
chus in existence, and fewer than 
2,000,000 Mongols on the western 
plains and grazing lands. All the 
rest of the 35,000,000 inhabitants, 
except a few hundred thousand Ko- 
reans, are Chinese and wish to re- 
main so, 

China must have Manchuria back 
again because the great fertile plains 
are a necessary reservoir of foods— 
soya beans, wheat, millet. 

China must have Manchuria back 
again because it contains almost 50 
per cent of her forest wealth, and 
about 40 per cent of her coal and 
iron reserves. 

Without Manchuria and Jehol, 
China would be permanently and 
seriously impoverished, and her stra- 
tegic position would be permanently 
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weakened. She has always looked to 
the western plains of Manchuria and 
Jehol even for most of her horses 
a large percentage of her 


and fol 
cattle 
\t Geneva the Japanese delega- 
tion made the specious plea that 
Manchuria was necessary to the Em- 
a field for the outlet of her 
over-crowded population. 
This plea has been negatived by the 
fact that during a decade of lavish 
Government financing of emigration 
schemes fewer than 1,000,000 Japa- 
nese have gone to Manchuria to live. 
They have failed as colonizers, and 
they have also failed as businessmen 
in competition with the shrewd Chi- 
except when they had the ruth- 
ind unscrupulous backing of 
own militarists. 
rhe truth is that Japan does not 
Manchuria as a field for emi- 
but China south of the Great 
Wall needs it urgently. Manchuria’s 
vast unsettled plains and mountains 
support 70,000,000 people— 
double the present population. And 
the proof that Chinese want to emi- 
to Manchuria is found in of- 
ficial statistics showing that during 
the decade before the beginning of 
the “Manchurian Incident” in Sep- 
tember 1931, there was an enormous 
tide of Chinese settlers going north- 
ward every spring. These emigrants, 
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who went without State assistance of 
any kind, numbered from 600,000 to 
more than 1,000,000 annually be- 
tween 1922 and 1932. 

As this is being written China’s 
“life line,” the Burma Highway, is 
in great peril. The Japanese have 
already captured the port of entry 
to Burma, and are pushing rapidly 
northward. 

Japanese advances and raids may 
cut off the Chinese from the outside 
world for a time. They may have to 
rely entirely upon their own manu- 
factures of munitions and war sup- 
plies, except for the meager tonnage 
that will be shipped by air. But this 
will be only for a time. And China 
will sustain this shock of isolation 
as she has withstood other shocks 
during the last four and a half years. 

Chinese leaders look far ahead. 
Their astuteness in international po- 
litical affairs is amazing, and their 
policies, consequently, are not only 
sound but dependable. 

Search of the files of the New York 
Times for November 1940, will re- 
veal evidence of the qualities to 
which I refer. 

I was in Singapore at that time. 
Two months before, on September 
26, 1940, Japan had formally an- 
nounced her adherence to a military 
and political alliance with Germany 
and Italy, and although Chungking 


SHANSI LANDSCAPE 
( group of Chinese soldiers take a well-earned rest on a Shansi mountainside 
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newspapers had been outspoken 
upon the issues involved, nothing 
decisive had been announced by the 
Chinese Government. 

Then, in late November, General 
Wu Teh-chen arrived in Singapore, 
on a mission designed to co-ordinate 
the support being given to the Chi- 
nese war effort by the millions of 
Chinese living in Malaya and in the 
East Indies. I had known Wu Teh. 
chen since 1926, in the early days of 
the Nationalist movement, before 
the Kuomintang armies started their 
famous northward march from Can- 
ton which was to complete the uni- 
fication of the country two years 
later with the capture of Peking. 
I knew him to be one of the trusted 
aides of General Chiang Kai-shek. 

“I bring you a message from the 
Generalissimo,” said General Wu 
when we met in the cool living room 
of the white marble palace which 
one of Singapore’s many Chinese 
millionaires had built near the city. 

“General Chiang would like to 
have you cable to the New York 
Times an authorized statement, as 
coming from him, to the effect that 
since Japan’s adherence to the Euro 
pean Axis powers China considers 
the long-drawn Chino-Japanese con- 
test as an inseparable part of the 
world struggle against aggressor na- 
tions. 

“The Generalissimo wishes you to 
announce, through your newspaper, 
that in view of this development 
China will never make a separate 
peace with Japan, but will continue 
fighting until a general world peace 
is arranged. Even if Japan were to 
offer us an honorable peace, includ- 
ing withdrawal of all of her armies 
from our territory, the offer would 
not be accepted. 

“China’s debt of gratitude to the 
democracies is great; China knows 
that her future welfare and security 
are contingent upon a victory of the 
democracies. China makes a pledge 
to conclude no separate peace, and 
to continue fighting to the limit of 
her strength until all of the aggres- 
sor nations are defeated and hum- 
bled.” 

This remarkable statement 
aroused little comment when it was 
first published. Today it has a new 
interest and a new value and impot- 
tance. And the steadfast policy to 
which it pledged the Chinese nation 
will not be forgotten when the great 
war comes to an end. 
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Drawing by Mario Barberis 


The Cross of Christ is the motivating influence and inspirational 
power for the renewal of religious zeal throughout the ages 


“I am come to cast fire upon the 
earth: and what will I but that it 
be kindled?” (St. Luke 12, 49) 


HESE are ‘days of “causes” and 
of new enthusiasms. Men and 
women go about the land proclaim- 
ing new solutions to the ancient 
problems of mankind. That is, they 
offer them as new solutions. They 
are usually repetitions of fallacies 
which have been suggested and even 
tried many times before. But there 
are always crowds of people who 
will wax enthusiastic about any 


. 


plausible panacea. They will shout 
for it, strive for it, and spend for- 
tunes, (if they have them) to fur- 
ther its propaganda and endow its 
leaders. 

Sensible people marvel at the wild 
enthusiasm of the followers of a 
Hitler, or—for it comes to the same 
thing—of a “Father” Divine. Per- 
haps they shudder when the screen 
confronts them with the hysterical 
throngs in Nuremberg. They marvel 
at the docile thousands who march 
before the Juggernaut of “Great 
Stalin.” They dread the increase of 
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such tendencies to the worship of 
systems and the idolatry of leaders 
which they discern in our own land. 

Yet it all results from a human 
instinct which is natural enough in 
itself. Man is naturally an optimist. 
He cannot live, cannot carry on, 
without putting his trust in some- 
thing or somebody. And man is 
naturally an idealist, too. He must 
have something, somebody, to look 
up to. Take away his faith in re- 
ligion, and he will put his trust in 
science. Teach him to deny the true 
God, and shortly he will be build- 
ing idols. Disillusion him about de- 
mocracy, and he will put his faith 
in Communism or some similar sys- 
tem. Set him throwing -mud —or 
bombs—at his traditional leaders, 
and soon he will be burning incense 
before new ones, chosen from any- 
where; and the air will be filled 
with salvos, or vivas, or a million 
deafening heils. 

This is a lesson which history 
should have faught us. The experi- 
ence of the last few centuries 
should have made it clear enough. 
The French Revolution, with its 
leveling of throne and altars, and 
its insistence that no God need be 
worshipped, and no individual man 
set up above the masses, was soon 
replaced with the rule of a Napoleon 
for whom millions gave their lives. 
So it happened in many other places. 
Russia, for instance, in spite of all 
its evils, had been loved by its people 
and spoken of as “Holy Russia.” 
The Czars, however tyrannical, were 
reverenced as the “Little Fathers” of 
their people. The State Church, 
whatever corruptions its separation 
from the Holy See led to, at least 
kept alive the essential aspiration of 
a Christian people toward God. The 
Revolution tried to destroy all this. 
It murdered and exiled priests, 
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slaughtered the Imperial family, and 
proclaimed the rule of the masses. 
But now the whole world knows 
that the new tyranny is immensely 
worse than the old, and that the rule 
of Stalin is more personal than that 
of any Czar, but without the miti- 
gations effected by fear of God or 
considerations of humanity. 

Yet it cannot be denied that such 
men as Stalin and Hitler, with all 
their cruelty, do receive some meas- 
ure of real, though fanatical, devo- 
tion. Men and women have denied 
themselves and willingly starved to 
further their causes. Soldiers have 
plunged themselves into certain 
death with these names on their lips. 
Man is an incurable idealist. He 
must find some outlet for his zeal, 
some motive to live by and to die 
for. 

When we read of such movements 
as these, which have gone beyond 
the merely political sphere and been 
transformed into religions, and when 
we realize that they have a foothold 
even in our own land, what are we 
to think of the future? Shall these 
things last? Shall they spread and 
grow? Are these to be the loyalties 
of the coming age? Many have seen 
in the fervor of Communists a re- 
newal of the spirit of the Christian 
martyrs, and the success which these 
movements have achieved in a few 
short years makes such people fear 
that the world is becoming pagan 
and totalitarian, just as Europe was 
once transformed by faith into a 
Christian unity. 


B” is Christianity dead? Has 
this flame which once seemed 
to consume the world died out at 
last? Does nothing remain of it but 
smoldering embers? Some seem to 
think so. The Fiihrer, in the height 
of his success, is reported to have 
said, “Christianity?—that tale is fin- 
ished.” His picture has replaced the 
crucifix in the schoolrooms of Ger- 
many. His name is heard on the 
lips of the people in place of the 
Holy Name of Jesus—though less 
frequently than it used to be. 

But the Fiihrer is not the only one 
who thinks that the Church of 
Christ can be ignored. There are 
many here in our own country who 
think so, too. Even though they may 
speak glibly of Christianity, it is 
often no more than a word to them. 
It has lost its force—its fire—for them. 
They no longer think of it as a cause 


for which men will gladly sacrifice 
their lives. They do not see in Jesus 
a living inspiration. 

But they are wrong. They have 
not learned the lessons of history. 
They do not see that the Faith of 
Christ is still a living flame in the 
world. It must be, because it is a 
Divine fire, and man cannot ex- 
tinguish it. It is the great cause and 
motive which He spoke of when 
He said, “I have come to cast fire 
upon the earth, and what will I but 
that it be kindled?” 

The fire Jesus came to kindle 
flamed first within His own Heart. 
It was that fire of Divine love which 
passed into His human nature from 
its most intimate contact with the 
Word of God. When His love for 
His Father and His zeal for the Di- 
vine honor moved Him to make 
whips of cords and to drive the pro- 
faners from the House of God, “the 
disciples remembered that it was 
written: The zeal of Thy House hath 
consumed Me.” This same zeal was 
His motive throughout all His weary 
journeyings in His quest for souls. 
It was manifested in all His words 
and actions. But above all it ex- 
plains the holy impatience with 
which He awaited the time of His 
sacrifice, and the joy with which 
He finally announced to His Apos- 
tles: “I go up to Jerusalem ‘to be 
crucified!” When He had been raised 
aloft upon the Cross His zeal be- 
came a living blaze for all the world 
to see. Truly it was on Calvary that 
the zeal of God devoured Him. 

He was insulted and blasphemed. 
His enemies spared Him no derision 
in the midst of His terrible pain. 
The holy temple of His Body was 
lacerated and tortured. He endured 
the most intense agony in the veins 
of His Body and in the fibres of His 
Soul. The fire of His love burned 
ever brighter as His life wore away 
like the wax of a candle, and the 
earth received the drippings of His 
Precious Blood. 

It was on the Cross that Jesus 
kindled the fire He had come to 
cast upon the earth; and this fire 
has never been extinguished. The 
Cross has become a torch from which 
the world is ignited. The Hill of 
Golgotha has become the source of 
that zeal which is the motive power 
of the Church and of all true Chris- 
tians. The Person of Jesus who was 
crucified has become the object of 
the highest devotion ever seen in 
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this world or that will be seen, 
At times it may not seem that this 
zeal is still alive—times like these 
when we hear the acclamations and 
the heils for earthly leaders, while 
the Church is despised and ridi- 
culed. But these enthusiasms are but 
passing fires. They may fill the sky 
for a little while, but they will soon 
subside like rockets. They are, after 
all, mere earthly fires, and their 
fuel soon gives out. They may im. 
press the faithless, the undiscerning, 
who will not see the steady burning 
of that Divine fire which Jesus 
Christ kindled. But this fire is 
eternal, because it is Divine. 


W: NEED not be alarmed at the 
success of anti-Christian causes. 
They are nothing new. History 
is strewn with records of many 
another enthusiasm which once 
spread for a while like wildfire, but 
which eventually ran its course and 
disappeared. So it shall be with all 
those movements which threaten the 
Church today, or which oppose her 
by the very fact that they are un- 
sound and false. They will all die 
down in time. Some day they will 
have less meaning than the very 
names of their leaders and founders. 
Alexander once conquered what 
looked like the whole world. His 
soldiers were on fire for him. The 
nations feared him. Caesar once “be- 
strode the world like a Colossus.” 
The Romans proclaimed him a god. 
Our own grandparents may have 
thrilled to the name of Napoleon. 
Men died for him by the million. 
Today the names and the deeds of 
such men are seldom even remem- 
bered except as points of curiosity 
in quiz contests or cross-word puz 
zles. What does the public at large 
know about the founders of Arian- 
ism or Manichaeism? Yet at one 
time these anti-Catholic movements 
threatened to engulf the world. Shall 
a Hitler or a Stalin frighten us? 
From Calvary there went forth a 
crusade which was to continue 
throughout the ages. The Apostles 
were its propagandists—such propa- 
gandists as the world had never seen. 
When Jesus’ death had been ac 
complished, and He had risen again, 
and the Holy Ghost had enlightened 
them from Heaven in the signifi- 
cance of the Holy Cross, the Apostles 
too became torches of faith and zeal. 
Formerly, they had been “slow of 
heart to believe”; they had fled in 





A LESSON ON LOVE 
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Augustine poised the quill, 


His will, 


And in his heart’s ink dipt; 


“Love” curled upon the scroll, 


His soul. 


But when self’s blotter pressed 
And dried the script, 


Not “Love” expressed 


In strong, pure strokes, and clear— 


“Love” was a smear. 


White candles blinked. He turned, 


And learned 


From golden glows they threw 
On Christ upon the Cross— 


His loss. 


“Not I, not ‘Love’,” he said; 


“It must be You, 


Christ, Love, that’s read; 


Your Cross, Your Heart, Your Will, 
My blotter, ink, and quill!” 


fear when their Lord was crucified; 
but now that the spark had reached 
the tinder of their souls, it would 
never be quenched again. They were 
urged on by the same fire which had 
consumed their Master. They spent 
all the remainder of their days in 
this, the greatest of causes. They fol- 
lowed their Lord, too, in martyr- 
dom. Saints Peter and Andrew were 
even crucified. 

The era of the martyrs followed. 
The fire spread to Greece, to Rome, 
to Egypt—everywhere.. The pagans 
were astonished at this strange zeal 
which moved weak maidens and 
tender youths as well as tottering 
oldsters to give up all they had, 
even life itself, through love of Jesus 
Christ. The pagans watched, and 
many of them were struck by the 
sparks from Calvary. Sometimes the 
very persecutors who began by 
torturing the confessors of the Faith 
of Christ were converted and turned 
to join the ranks of martyrs. 

So the fire of faith increased. It 


was a steady flame. At times, it is 
true, it seemed to burn low, even as 
it has so often since. There was the 
period when the Emperor Diocle- 
tian, flattering himself that he had 
destroyed the Faith, had a medal 
struck with the inscription: “Chris- 
tianorum nomine deleto”—‘‘on the 
destruction of Christianity.” Yet this 
was the Emperor whom history 
would recall as one of the last of 
the pagan rulers. Constantine soon 
followed him, was converted to the 
Faith, and made the Cross the stand- 
ard of the Empire. 

Then the Church might have 
seemed to be secure forever, but this 
is a cause which arouses opposition 
in the wicked and the worldly, just 
as surely as it inspires zeal in the 
good. In fact, the Catholic Church, 
by the nature of the hatred and the 
forces which oppose her, brings out 
clearly the identity of her cause with 
that of Jesus Christ. The Church is, 
in fact, the agency through which 
Jesus spreads His fire throughout 
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the world in all ages and climes. 

At times the forces of evil seem 
overwhelming. But their efforts 
against the Church are as futile as 
they were against Jesus on Calvary. 
Their triumph then was very short- 


lived. In striving to destroy Him 


they were but helping to light that 
Torch which should never be ex- 
tinguished. So it has happened over 
and over again throughout the Chris- 
tian era. Many times has the Church 
herself been crucified, but she has 
always issued from the ordeal with 
renewed life and vigor. 

Christ lives, and His Cross is 
aflame forever in the world. It often 
seems a hidden flame. It is super- 
natural, divine. It burns in millions 
of souls, but it is seldom betrayed in 
shouts or cries. It is hidden in the 
hearts of the humble. They love 
Jesus. They live by His Cross. They 
are not carried away by the passing 
enthusiasm of mobs. They do not 
raise their voices inthe streets. They 
do not need to reassure themselves 
with hysterical shoutings. Theirs -is 
the Faith that endures; the charity 
which is lit by that Charity which 
is God. 

A few years ago when the late 
Pope Pius XI was protesting against 
the destruction of much of the work 
of Catholic Action in Italy, anti- 
clerical writers sneered at him, be- 
cause he had no military forces, no 
evident means of achieving his 
wishes. “He is alone!” they scoffed; 
“alone and helpless!” But they were 
reminded that the Pope is never 
alone, that he has ardent supporters 
throughout the world who are sus- 
tained with a divine fire. Faithful 
Christians were compared to the 
stars, which do not cease to occupy 
the sky and to burn intensely even 
when, for the while, they are not 
seen. 

Such is the fire which Christ 
kindled on the earth. It never di- 
minishes in itself, though it may 
burn out in individual souls through 
their own neglect to foster their holy 
faith. It is passed on through the 
efforts of zealous priests and nuns 
and holy layfolk. It is reflected by 
the good example of Christians. At 


‘any mement this fire may break 


out in a new intensity, inspiring 
saints and apostles such as have 
spread it throughout the world. It 
shall continue to burn until the 
earth is indeed aflame with it—for 
its source is the Heart of God. 





Monica was a modern maid who believed 
that men should do the courting. Then 
along came Bill, who thought such 

ideas were old-fashioned 


“Bill,” she said, holding 
out the flower, “this is 
just in deep appreciation 
for that chewing gum” 


M ONICA stood in front of the 
looking at her own image 
tense concentration, a tall, 
dark-eyed girl in a neat 
lress and a scarlet jacket. 
! she said to herself; I’m 
oking. And what of it? I 
I’m what people call 
and I hate it! I’d give 

x to be cute and little. 


| 


a!” called her mother. 
ing!” Monica answered, 
k up two little black velvet 
1) bobby-pins. She put one 
temple and studied the 

I don’t know ... she 
and took them out. I’ve 
darn careful not to try 
cute. Not my type. But 
She put the bows back 





onica!” said her mother, ap- 
in the doorway, “you 
have any time at all for 
breakfast. It’s a very foolish 
to go out in this cold 
r without a proper break- 


I know, darling,” said 


followed her mother into 

g room of the apartment : . . 

r father and brother Alan could I? I don’t get paid till the have to run after him, or is he nice 
itting at the table. fifteenth.” to them? Bill would rather die than, 


i] 


x, everybody!” she said. He knew that was reasonable; he say anything really nice to me. He’ 
ning, my dear,’ said her’ had had little hope anyhow, and he sort of hinted around about dates— 
looking up from his news- went on with his breakfast in a but if he’s waiting for me to take the 
rather gloomy silence. first step, he’s got a good long 

en,” said her brother, “can He’s just about Bill’s age, Monica wait... ; 
pay me back that dollar this thought. I wish I could ask him I'd like to ask him how he manages 
Monica?” things . . . I know he has dates, but about girls, Monica thought. Hes 
Monica answered, “How how does he make them? Do girls been in an office for two years. He 
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could tell me a lot of things ... 
When I was in school, I seemed to 
do pretty well. I seemed to be pretty 
popular. Anyhow—normal. It’s only 
since I started to work that I’ve got 
so marvelously unpopular. 

She got into the elevator with 
Alan. “Do you like the girls in your 
office, Alan?” she asked. 

“Don’t pay much attention to 
them,” he answered in his careless 
way. 

“Do you make dates with them?” 


“Nope,” he said. ““That’s a mistake.” 

“Why?” she said. 

The elevator stopped and they got 
out. “Why?” she asked again. 

“Lots of reasons,” he said. “Jeepers!” 
For an icy wind sprang at them as 
they left the house; they both held 
their breath as they started along 
the street. 

“But suppose some girl came into 
the office whom you really liked?” 
she said. 

“Not likely,” he said. 

“Well, why?” she demanded. 

They turned the corner, and the 
wind was behind them, so strong and 
rough that Monica began to run. 

“My dear kid,” Alan said. “I don’t 
think about girls all day long. Got 
a nickel?” 

Inside the street car, she opened 
her purse with cold stiff fingers. 
“Here’s a dime. Give me back a 
nickel.” 

They stood together, shoulder to 
shoulder in the crowd, both tall, 
dark; both with the lifelong feeling 
of being allies. “I met a girl, a while 
ago,” he said. “Sister of a fellow I 
knew in college. She’s a very attrac- 
tive girl. Goes to a dramatic school. 
Those dramatic school girls are a 
pretty attractive bunch altogether.” 

But what does he mean? Monica 
thought. Why is it a mistake to make 
dates with girls in the office? Of 
course, it’s perfectly obvious that he’s 
more or less smitten with this drama- 
tic school one; but even at that. . 
I suppose there’s more glamour to 
studying something like that. Maybe 
it’s just drab, to be sitting at a type- 
writer all day. 

“Here’s your stop,” said Alan. “Be 
seeing you.” 

She ran from the car to the down- 
town office building. If I’m early, she 
thought, I'll have a chance to thaw 
out. She looked at herself in the 
washroom mirror. I look like a 
clown, she thought. Red rose, red 
ears, and my hair’s crazy. 

It’s a big mistake to think that 
looks are everything. Charm and 
poise are miles more important. And, 
being a good listener. All the articles 
say the secret of being attractive is 
to think about the other person, and 
not yourself ...I don’t know... I 
don’t know if I'll keep on this red 
jacket . . . I paid far too much for 
it... But it zs cute.... 

She went into the office and sat 
down at her typewriter, and Mr. 
Hayes gave her a big bunch of 
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orders. “Here! Here!” he said. 
“What’s all this? Red coat and brass 
buttons: British grenadier, hey?” 
They smiled at each other. He’s an 
old lamb, she thought. I love him. 

Six carbons. She arranged them 
and put them into the machine. “Is 
this one of the days you don’t speak 
to me, Miss Brown?” asked Bill, 
standing beside her. 

“This is one of the days I have to 
do a little work, Mister Martin.” He 
was still standing there; she could 
feel him looking at her. 

“That's a very nice red coat,” he 
said. 

She turned to look at him then. 
There was something frightfully at- 
tractive about Bill. He wasn’t hand- 
some, but he was tall and _ broad- 
shouldered. She liked his clever, dark 
face; she liked the way he was look- 
ing at her. “Glad it meets with your 
approval, Bill,” she said. Their eyes 
met. 

“Yes. Just matches your nose,” he 
said, and turned away. 

“I hate him!” she thought. 

She had a mountain of work, and 
the thing for her to do was to con- 
centrate on that. It was idiotic, it 
was despicable, to feel like crying. 
Despicable to keep on wondering if 
her nose really was red. 

I'll look just once, and then forget 
it, she thought. She had never before 
brought out her vanity case in the 
office; she didn’t approve of doing so. 
But this morning she took it out of 
her purse, just for one glance. 

“Miss Brown, are you—er—busy?” 
asked a chilly voice. 

It was Mr. Michaelson, more im- 
portant even than Mr. Hayes. 

She tried to get the vanity case 
into her purse, but she dropped it 
on the floor with a clatter. She 
kicked it under the desk. “Yes, Mr. 
Michaelson?” 

“Take a 
Brown... .” 

She took a letter and then she 
started to type it. She wanted it to 
be the best-looking letter ever turned 
out in that office. But the first one 
wasn’t centered right. The second 
one had a mistake in it. She was 
beginning the third one when Mr. 
Hayes put some more orders on her 
desk. “The three top ones are rush,” 
he said. 

She felt, from his voice, that he 
didn’t like her any more. Nobody 
liked her, and her work was no good. 
Now stop that, you idiot, she told 


letter, please, Miss 
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herself. An office is no place to go all 
feminine in. Just do your work as well 
as you possibly can. Quietly and in- 
telligently . . . I’ve made another 
mistake. . . . All right! It'll have to 
be erased, that’s all. If it’s not a good- 
looking letter, I’m sorry ... But I’m 
not supposed to do Mr. Michaelson’s 
letters. He’s got his own secretary. . . 
Just do the best you can.... 

She went out to lunch with a girl 
called Linda, a new girl, very pretty, 
tiny, with very long lashes. Linda 
said, ““The boys in the office are nice, 
aren’t they?” 

“Ye-es. .. .”” said Monica. 

“Tommy seems nice,” said Linda. 
‘He asked me to a show Saturday, 
but I don’t know .. . I always like 
to go slow in the beginning, don’t 
your 

She’s been in the office two weeks, 
Monica thought, and I’ve been here 
nearly six months. All right! I’m 
simply not popular, that’s all. 
Tommy never tried to date me. No- 
body has. All right! I’m going to 
ring up some of the girls I used to 
go with in school. I’m going to have 
more of a life outside the office. . .. 

“Bill’s cute,. isn’t he?” said Linda. 

“Ye-es. . . .”’ said Monica. 

“That girl in the audits is after 
him tooth and nail, isn’t she?” 

“Which girl?” Monica asked, 
startled. 

“Oh, the big raw-boned blonde,” 
said Linda. “I’ve noticed.” 

“Oh, you mean Miss Janson?” 
Monica asked. 

“I don’t know her name,” said 
Linda. “But I’ve noticed how she 
goes after Bill.” 

Let her! thought Monica. Let her 
run after him like crazy if it suits 
her. He’s spoiled. I think he’s spoiled 
at home, as well as in the office. 
From things he’s told me, I think 
his parents simply dote on him, and 
probably his sisters do, too. I’m sorry 
he’s spoiled, because I could have 
liked him quite a lot. He’s intelli- 
gent, and he’s good-natured, and he’s 
sort of attractive. 

But you don’t have to. like any- 
body more than you want to. You 
don’t have to be a fool. I think I'll 
start looking for another job. I don’t 
want to get in a rut, and stay in the 
same office too long. 

“You're the quiet type, aren’t you?” 
said Linda. “I’m so sort of high 
strung I just envy you. You 
haven't a nerve in your body, have 
your 


“A real man,” she said, “thinks of a girl’s pride before his own.” She 
stood there for a moment, tall, straight as an arrow in her scarlet jacket 


Monica gave a strained smile. Oh, 
no, she thought. I’m the placid type. 
Like a cow. Is that how I seem? Just 
because I try to show some self-con- 
trol and dignity . . . Very well .. . 
I’m just a cow, with a red nose . . 
Maybe that’s funny. 

They went back to the office a few 
minutes earlier than was necessary, 
and Bill and Tommy were there 
too, both leaning over a newspaper 
spread out on Tommy’s desk, and 
laughing. “Linda, come here,” said 
Bill. “Here are some things you 
ought to know about. It’s called, 
“The Business Girl Asks.’ ” 

Linda went over to them, but not 
Monica. They hadn’t asked her. She 
sat down at her desk, and her com- 
pact was lying there with a hideous 
little figure sitting on it; a little 
wooden soldier with a large nose and 
cross eyes, wearing a red coat. 

She took an order out of the 
basket, but shé could scarcely see it. 

“Dear Mary Maxwell,” Bill was 
reading aloud in a mincing falsetto 
voice. “There is a young man I see 
every morning in the elevator of the 


building, and in whom I feel I could 
be interested. He has addressed some 
remarks which I am sure are in 
tended for me, but so far, I have 
acted like I did not notice them. I 
know where he works and that he 
has a good reputation there. Dear 
Mary Maxwell, I really would like 
to make his acquaintance. Do you 
think it would be a mistake to at 
least smile, the next time he addresses 
a remark which I feel sure is meant 
for me?” 

“Oh, what does Mary Maxwell 
say?” asked Linda laughing. 

“She says: ‘My dear, don’t. If a 
man is sincerely and honorably in- 
terested in a girl, he will always find 
some way to secure an introduction. 
I have said this to you business girls, 
again and again, and I say it now. 
Let the man be the one to take the 
first—and the second—and the third 
step. It’s a man’s nature to respect 
and admire the girl who is different 
... Blah! Blah! Blah!” 

“Well, I think she’s right, don't 
you?” said Linda. 

“No,” said Bill, “I do not.” 
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Monica glanced at him, and their 
eyes met. 

“I don’t see why a man should 
take a chance of making a monkey 
of himself,” said Bill. “When he 
doesn’t know whether a girl likes 
him or not.” 

“You think it’s up to the girl to— 
make a monkey of herself,” Monica 
asked. 

“It could be fifty-fifty,” Bill re- 
plied. “My rule is, never try to date 
a girl unless she’s shown some signs 
of interest in you.” 

“Very manly,” said Monica. “Very 
chivalrous.” 

“All right!” he said. “Maybe it 
isn’t. But I think a man’s a fool to 
try to date a girl when he doesn’t 
know if she’s got a boy friend; or 
even if she’s engaged.” 

“It’s his business to find out,” said 
Monica briefly. 

“How? Go up and ask her if she’s 
got a boy friend?” 

Linda giggled, but nobody paid 
any attention to her. This was be- 
tween Monica and Bill, and they 
were good and mad. 

“If a man’s interested in a girl,” 
said Monica, “it’s his business to 
make all the advances. If she turns 
him down, all right.” 

“Why is it all right?” he demanded. 
“Suppose he doesn’t like getting a 
kick in the pants?” 

“If he’s a real man,” said Monica, 
“he’ll take a chance on that. He 
won't even want a girl to sacrifice 
her pride and run after him.” 

“Oh, I see. A man isn’t supposed 
to have any pride,” Bill said. 

Monica rose. 

“A man,” she said, “a real man 
thinks of a girl’s pride before his 
own.” 


S* stood there for a moment, tall, 

straight as an arrow in her scar- 
let jacket, her face a little pale, her 
eyes brilliant. Then she moved into 
the aisle. 

Bill moved too. He knelt down in 
front of her. 

“Will you deign to accept this, 
Your Majesty?” he said, holding out 
a stick of chewing gum. 

He looked up at her, and she 
looked down at him. And it wasn’t 
funny. They looked and looked at 
each other. 

“Thank you, Bill,” she said with 
a sort of gentleness; she took the 
gum and he got up nimbly. 

“Is this an office?” asked Mr. Hayes 


behind them, in a patient and re- 
signed tone. Bill’s dark face grew red 
as he hurried back to his desk, and 
Monica went off on an utterly un- 
necessary errand to the files. That 
was horrible for Bill, she thought. 
Having Mr. Hayes see him. Oh, I 
wish it hadn’t happened! I hate Bill 
to be humiliated ... 

All afternoon while she was work- 
ing she kept on being sorry in sharp 
little pangs. She remembered how he 
had looked kneeling before her, his 
dark hair a little ruffled on the crown 
of his head. You can sort of under- 
stand his point of view, she thought. 
A man doesn’t really know about a 
girl he just sees in an office. It isn’t 
like meeting at dances and school 
things, where everybody knows who 
goes with whom, and all about every- 
body. I do like Bill, even if he’s 
always trying to be funny. I am 
sorry that happened... . 

So sorry that she wanted to do 
something about it. She wanted to 
make him see that he hadn’t made a 
fool of himself. She wanted him to 
know that she liked him. I don’t 
care if I do make a monkey of my- 
self, a little bit, she thought. 

The instant it was five o’clock, she 
left the office, quicker than she had 
ever done before. She put on her hat 
and coat and went down in the 
elevator. I want to get him some 
funny little thing, she thought. She 
looked at the newsstand outside the 
building, but there wasn’t anything 
there that would do. Next to it was 
a florist’s shop. 

I will, she thought, and hurried in 
and asked for one blue cornflower. 
“Twenty-five cents a bunch,” the 
man said. So she bought a bunch, 
and left the rest on the counter, and 
hurried out. Bill and Tommy were 
just coming out of the building; 
Linda was there, too. I don’t care! 
Monica thought. 

“Bill,” she said, holding out the 
flower, “this is just in deep appre- 
ciation for that chewing gum.” 

He took off his hat and stood be- 
fore her. Tommy and Linda went 
on; a fresh crowd of people came 
jostling against them. 

“Did you get that for me?” he 
asked. 

She nodded her head, smiling a 
funny little smile with her lips tight 
together. 

He took the flower and put it in 
his buttonhole. 

“Monica,” he said, 


“how about 
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having dinner with me _ tonight?” 

“I'd like to, Bill.” 

“There’s a place near here that 
isn’t too bad.” 

“I'd have to call up my mother 
and tell her.” . 

“Come to think of it, so will I,” 
he said. 

They went into booths side by 
side, and telephoned to their mothers. 
Something sort of cozy about that; 
something that brought back to both 
of them the days of school and col- 
lege. 

“I like that red jacket on you, 
Monica.” 

“Do you, Bill?” 

“Yes. It goes well with your hair. 
Anyone ever tell you you had lovely 
hair?” 

“Maybe .. .” 

“Well! you have.” 

They left the building together. 
The morning’s icy wind was blowing 
stronger. Its force had grown with 
the day, and the deep cavern of the 
street gave it confined romping space. 
Monica did not feel its coldness. A 
fire was burning in her heart. She 
felt its tingling warmness, and un- 
known to herself, Bill felt it too, as 
he took her arm and folded it pos- 
sessively in his own. 


Ses entered the restaurant, and 
when he stopped to check his 
overcoat, he took the cornflower and 
put it in his jacket. He didn’t try to 
be funny about it, either. 

“This is a cute little restaurant, 
Bill. It’s cosy, too.” 

Bill was thinking . . . and the red 
of the leather chairs blends with the 
red of her jacket . . . and the flush 
of her face . . . and the fire in my 
own heart... . 

“Well, I sort of like it. Maybe we 
could come here the next time we 
have to work late?” 

“That would be nice.” 

“Nice to think we’re going to be 
seeing each other day after day. Nice 
to think of all that time ahead. 

“What would you like, Monica?” 

“You’ve been here before, Bill. 
You know what’s good. You say.” 

She glanced at Bill studying the 
menu, his dark hair a little ruffled 
on the crown of his head, his face— 
his nice dark lean face—intent and 
serious. Trying to think of what 
would please her. I’m glad I got that 
silly little flower. I’m glad I took a 
step myself. ...I guess he was just 
waiting . . . Fifty-fifty? Maybe... . 










A scene from “Song Out of Sorrow,” based on the life 
of Francis Thompson, produced by the Blackfriars Guild 


y kel curtain fell for the last time, 
the applause died away, and, almost 


reluctantly, the audience filed from 
the theater. 

“Well, what do you really think of 
it?” a woman asked. 


“I think it’s the kind of a play 
that sends you home to read the 
poems of Francis Thompson, and 
find out more about him,” her friend 
said quickly. 

The play was Song out of Sorrow, 
which had been produced for a 
limited run in the New York theater 
of the Blackfriars Guild, a national 
organization dedicated to the pro- 
motion of the Catholic drama. The 
critics, somewhat amazed at the lit- 
erary and commercial quality dis- 
closed by the performance, were 
lavish in their praise. One of them 
went so far as to quote the woman's 
comment. 

But he, like the other critics, 
missed the real point, not realizing 
that the woman who was going home 
to study the very definitely Catholic 
verses of the greatest lyric poet since 
Shakespeare was being influenced by 
subtle Catholic Action which com- 
bined good entertainment and bet- 
ter philosophy. 

Few people ever think of the 
theater in terms of Catholic Action, 





and that is a mistake, for in com- 
mercial theaters, parish playhouses, 
schools, colleges, and even club 
houses which the National Catholic 
Community Service is operating for 
the USO, interesting dramatic ex- 
periments are being undertaken. 
The oversight is understandable, 
however, for in this country the 
theater has too often been synony- 
mous with much that is a definite 
disavowal of the Ten Command- 
ments. Wrong has triumphed as 
often as right, and the rising curtain 
has unveiled situations frankly vul- 
gar and degenerate. 

Yet acting and prayer are closely 
allied, and the earliest Greek plays 
grew out of festivals held in honor 
of the gods. The’ first phase of the 
theater was, of course, ballet and 
pantomime, the spoken word came 
later, and our word “drama” is de- 
rived from the Greek, and means 
“thing done.” Most of the Greek 
plays were historical tragedies, and 
playwrights did not immediately 
abolish dancing, or the use of the 
chorus, but used both as interludes 
between scenes of dramatic action. 

When the Roman Empire suc- 


ceeded the Greek, the theater con-— 


tinued to be popular, but its moral 
tone began to slip so perceptibly 
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The Church Recognizes the Influence 
of the Theater for Good and for Evil. 
The Field of Modern Entertainment 
Presents a Challenge to Catholic Initia- 
tive. Its Acceptance Offers a NewSphere 
of Action for the Lay Apostolate 


that during the first centuries Chris- 
tians regarded the sensualized dra- 
matic performances as evil. By the 
time of Constantine the Great, the 
theater had practically ceased to 
exist. 

It was the Church that sponsored 
its revival. Starting about the sixth 
century, priests began to use tab- 
leaux, pantomime, and dialogue as 
a means of impressing on their con- 
gregations the miracles of the birth 
and death of Our Lord. It was from 
this simple beginning that priests 
built up the earliest liturgical 
dramas, the first of them being per- 
formed inside the churches. Later 
the presentations were moved to the 
steps of the churches. Still later, spe- 
cial stages were built at one end of 
the market place for the presenta- 
tion of these religious dramas. 

In the next two or three hundred 
years the popularity of the theater 
progressed with marked rapidity, 
and Church authorities added Mir- 
acle and Morality Plays to the Mys- 
teries. 

The difference between the three 
is that the Mystery Plays dealt with 
the mystical life of Christ, His Birth, 
Death, and Resurrection; Miracle 
Plays told of the lives and martyr- 
doms of the early saints; Morality 
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ays Its Part 


By COURTENAY SAVAGE 


Plays were allegorical personifica- 
tions of natural vices and virtues. 
The Morality Plays became extreme- 
ly popular, audiences quickly recog- 
nizing that the characters repre- 
sented such human qualities as sin, 
charity, greed, or joy. Perhaps the 
most famous Morality Play was 
Everyman, which is still performed 
all over the world. 

The writers of the early dramas 
were priests and in the beginning 
they were performed by priests and 
acolytes. As the popularity of the 
theater progressed, however, acting 
became the job of the layman, 
though the writing stayed with the 
religious, largely because few besides 
priests and Sisters were capable of 
writing down a complete sentence. 

The so-called Reformation really 
ended the continent-wide interest in 
religious drama, for under its in- 
fluence the theater turned to his- 
torical dramas, and later to comedies 
of a bawdy nature. 


This does not mean that the Cath- 
olic theater ceased to function. Italy, 
Spain, and France continued to 
boast of great seats of learning where 
plays were written and produced, 
and Spain sent copies of its best 
dramas to America in the baggage 
of the Franciscan padres. 


Few people realize that there has 
been a Catholic theater on this con- 
tinent since 1538, when a perform- 
ance of a play based on the life of 
Adam and Eve was given in Mexico 
as part of a program for the con- 
version of the Indians. When Juan 
de Onate led his group of colonists 
into what is now New Mexico the 
padres carried plays in their saddle- 
bags, and the drama was then so 
definitely a phase of missionary 
work, that on July 10, 1595, near 
what is now the San Juan Pueblo, 
the men of Onate’s expedition per- 


formed Los Moros, or The Moors 
and the Christians, for the benefit 
of the Indians the padres hoped to 
convert. 

They knew their pagans, those 
Franciscan padres of other days, and 
realized that Los Moros, which is 
played on horseback and shows the 
Christian Spanish rushing into bat- 
tle and overcoming the heathen 
Moors, would intrigue the Indians. 
Los Moros is still given in the 


_ Pueblos of New Mexico, for the In- 


dians love the fast riding, and the 
idea of being one with a Faith that 
can overcome difficulties. Much of 
the credit for the conversion of the 
Pueblo people can be laid to the 
constant use of simple dramas. 





Apart from the Southwest, the 
Catholic theater was very slow in 
getting started in the United States. 
This was undoubtedly because of the 
unwholesome influence cast by the 
London stage. Always excepting 
Shakespeare, who, if not a practicing 
Catholic, was extremely conscious of 
the Sacraments, the English-speaking 
theater had little to offer that fitted 
in with the philosophy of the 
Church. Members of the American 
hierarchy frowned on the theater 
and it was not until about fifty years 
ago the picture began to change. 

In the last ten years, however, 
there has been notable progress. One 
achievement was the formation, in 
1931, of the Blackfriars Guild. This 
Guild had its inception at the Cath- 
olic University in Washington under 
the supervision of the Reverend 
Urban Nagle and the Reverend 
Thomas F. Carey, both members of 
the Dominican Order. Since then 
there have been Blackfriars groups 
in Washington, Providence, Phila- 
delphia, Madison, Louisville, Ro- 
chester, Vallejo, San Antonio, and 
other cities. The most recent branch 
of the Guild was started in New 
York in the fall of 1941 and won the 
approval of the dramatic critics. 

Father Nagle, himself a playwright 


James O'Neill, of NCCS Club, directs a dramatic sketch as 
part of a weekly USO broadcast from Fayetteville, N. C. 
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of note, explains his attitude toward 
the theater’s part in Catholic Action 
by saying, “Outside of the force of 
personal example more people are 
affected by forces in the entertain- 
ment field than by any other. A play 
or a movie can establish a vogue, 
either for good thinking or costume 
jewelry. 

“What Catholics often fail to real- 
ize,” Father continues, “is that the 
playwright is a propagandist. You 
can destroy a stained glass window, 
or a Cathedral, in ten minutes, but 
you can never destroy an idea, or 
drive from mind a great truth im- 
planted during the performance of 
a movie or a play.” 


JHE New York experiment con- 
Rae by Blackfriars is an im- 
portant one. Only new plays will be 
given in the little theater on 57th 
Street and the aim of the founders 
is twofold. One is to show to New 
York producers thoroughly commer- 
cial plays that express a Catholic 
philosophy, the other to find plays 
that may not be suitable for the 
strictly commercial theater but very 
definitely right for production by 
Catholic theater groups. 

The commercial theater has not 
been totally lacking in a Catholic 
influence during the past few years. 
The box office returns of such pro- 
ductions as The First Legion and 
Cradle Song made a deep impression 
on producers, and undoubtedly were 
responsible for such later plays as 
Shadow and Substance, Father Ma- 
lachy’s Miracle, Murder in_ the 
Cathedral, etc. 

It is very possible, too, that these 
Catholic dramas may have impressed 
non-Catholic writers and sent them 
to a consideration of Catholic phi- 
losophy. Certainly several of our 
leading playwrights, Thornton 
Wilder and Maxwell Anderson, for 
instance, have been reaching for a 
philosophy that seems Catholic in 
its intent. In his play, Mary of Scot- 
land, Mr. Anderson may be said 
actually to have achieved it. An- 
other playwright whose work mir- 
rors Church philosophy is William 
Saroyan, while Philip Barry has 
written at least two plays expressive 
of his own faith—The Joyous Season 
and Here Come the Clowns. 

A forward step in the history of 


the Catholic theater was a meeting, © 


called in Chicago in 1937, which re- 
sulted in the foundation of the Cath- 


olic Theater Conference, which at- 
tempted to unite in one constructive 
organization the various college, 
school, and community groups. The 
aim of the Conference was to raise 
the standards of all of these. 

The Conference has functioned 
successfully ever since, and a recent 
meeting of the Midwest members 
held in Dubuque, Iowa, not only 
presented such a brilliant and help- 
ful speaker as Margaret Webster, 
who has directed all of Maurice 
Evans’ Shakespearean productions, 
but also disclosed that priests, Sisters, 
and laymen were thinking of the 
theater in terms of Catholic Action. 

There are, of course, hundreds of 
parishes where the pastor acts as 
the moderator of an active theater 
group. Chicago has its Loyola Com- 
munity Theater, established fifteen 
years ago by Rev. F. G. Dinneen, 
S.J.; Detroit has a Catholic group 
playing an important part in the 
cultural life of the city. The same 
can be said for many other cities 
lying between New York and Los 
Angeles. One of the important in- 
novations at the Catholic University 
in Washington has been the Speech 
and Drama Department, which, un- 
der the direction of the Rev. Gilbert 
Hartke, O.P., offers graduate train- 
ing to young men and women who 
plan to work in the theater. 

Chicago has been the scene of a 
recent theatrical experiment that 
seems to have succeeded. A group of 
young Catholic Actionists felt they 
did not have the time or ability to 
produce full-length plays, so they 
considered the use of puppets, and 
adapted several of the better-known 
Morality Plays. With very little re- 
hearsing they were able to give an 
evening’s entertainment that was 
both original and enlightening. 

Another Chicago experiment is an 
unusual Lenten presentation of the 
Stations of the Cross which takes the 
drama back to the scene of its re- 
vival. Several years ago, Father De 
Celle, now pastor of the Church of 
St. Joseph and St. Anne, learned, 
during his study of liturgical drama, 
that in medieval days pantomimes 
were used to illustrate the Stations. 
The church is in darkness as the 
priest and his attendants move from 
Station to Station and the panto- 
mime is enacted in the sanctuary. 

The events leading up to the Cru- 
cifixion of Christ lend themselves to 
dramatic retelling. Many American 
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communities have offered an an. 
nual presentation of the Sacred Pas. 
sion. One of the more famous js 
Veronica’s Veil, which has been 
given under the direction of the 
Passionists at Union City, N. J, 
Pittsburgh, Scranton, and Dunkirk, 
N. Y. Another is Pilate’s Daughter, 
sponsored by the Redemptorists. 
When the directors outlined the 
program of the National Catholic 
Community Service, which the Bish- 
ops had designated as an agency 
member of the United Service Or- 
ganizations for National Defense, 
they included the theater. While no 
intensive dramatic program has been 
instituted, individual club directors 
have been urged to remember the 
morale-building effect of “putting 
on a good, clean show.” In some 
clubs, notably Fayetteville, North 
Carolina, one-act plays have been 
given; in others, men have gathered 
to read plays aloud and discuss 
them; and almost every club has 
sponsored a variety show. 


Ree broadcasts and dramatics 
play a definite part in the 
Catholic Theater and have been pop- 
ular. All these have been regarded 
as entertainment for men in uni- 
form but they have been entertain- 
ment of a quality of which the 
Church can approve, and as such 
are a subtle influence for good. It 
may not seem so at first thought, but 
a song and dance show which in- 
cludes a series of hilarious but 
blushless gags, is as much a part of 
Catholic Action as a Community 
Theater’s presentation of Everyman 
or The Far Off Hills. 

After all, the Catholic Theater is 
not a preaching theater, and even a 
hearty comedy can make us think 
along solidly virtuous lines. 

There was a paragraph in the 
initial program of the Blackfriars 
Theater in New York which read, 
“Our concept of the Catholic The- 
ater is not adolescent or pietistic. 
We hope to offer audiences an adult 
theater conscious of its potential in- 
fluence, and still in the mode of real 
entertainment, because laughter as 
well as tears is an integral part of . 
our tradition.” 

An adult theater conscious of its 
potential influence! That should be 
the ultimate aim of the Catholic 
drama. When it is, then the theater 
will be playing its rightful part in 


Catholic Action. 
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By KATHERINE BURTON 


War Mania 


I WAS ALL ready to write a few things about Pearl 
Buck and her novel running in Collier’s, about a priest 
in China—certainly a departure for Mrs. Buck—but 
since it ends soon we had better put it over for a month. 
Contrasts seem my lot these days. Last month it was the 
terrible radio program following the beautiful hospital 
dedication. This time I read a letter in the World-Tele- 
gram and received an Easter gift of a book, a pamphlet 
really, from a Dominican priest, a friend of mine. 

Excerpts from the letter signed by a woman: “Twice 
in one day I have been sung at in German! At first 
I bore it calmly, till suddenly the insolence of the 
situation ‘got me.’ I remonstrated to the lady beside 
me who looked at me superciliously and replied, “The 
songs were written in German.’ “Translations are pos- 
sible,’ I said. “They lose in translation,’ was the retort. 
I countered: ‘The Bible was written in Hebrew and 
Greek and we don’t use the original.’ Why must we be 
subjected to this? Fighting with our backs to the wall— 
prepared to be raided at any moment—the world mur- 
dered and starved. And Americans are asked to be en- 
tertained by German songs. O tempora, o mores! Amer- 
icans, awake!” 

Shades of liberty cabbage and victory steak! I think 
that was what some people labeled them during the 
last war. Shades of Carl Shurz and his group who came 
over here in the forties to find liberty and help build 
America! Shades of the Catholic bishops in Germany 
who read defiant pastorals to their people while prison 
and death loom for their daring! Shades of—this must 
stop. You see how easy it is to get dithyrambic when 
someone starts it. 

The writer forgets—or maybe doesn’t know, though 
she can quote Latin—that Heil is a beautiful word and 
that it is Ave in Latin, and that word is used daily by 
millions the world over. Perhaps she does not know 
that Heil Maria is “Hail Mary” in German, and that 
the phrase does not, and will not always have Hitler 
tacked on it, whereas the other phrase will last as long 
as the world does. She also forgets—or doesn’t know— 
that one out of every five or six in our land has German 
blood, that many of them understand that language. 
The underground in Germany speaks it. The Catholic 
bishops speak it when they come out with their brave 
pastorals, and Niemoeller says Nein when he refuses 
to give in to the Hitlerites who are trying to break an 
unbreakable will. 

Anyway, what difference does it make if we translate 
the words into English—are not the notes still those 
of German composers? She is not even logical in her 
narrowness. 


A Wartime Apostle 


LET US TURN to the little book which is the life 
of Brother Lukas Etlin. The book is translated from 
the German in which it was originally written. He 
was born in the Canton of Unterwalden and _ re- 
ceived his education in the Benedictine Abbey 
of Engleberg, which in German means mountain of 
the angels, and which the Swiss seem content to keep 
in its German form. Eventually he came to America 
as a priest of the Benedictine Order and settled in 
Missouri, where the rest of his life was spent. 

This is the fact in his life that caught me: on. the 
Feast of Saint Joseph in 1920, during Mass, the inspira- 
tion came to him to assist war sufferers in more than 
the small way he had been trying to do. Due to infla- 
tion and post-war conditions, the Church in Germany 
and Austria was suffering. Father Lukas had for years 
edited a little paper—Tabernacle and Purgatory. In it 
he now asked for money and stated the purpose. 

To abbeys and religious houses—not only Benedictine 
but those of other Orders—he extended a helping hand 
to such an extent that Pope Pius XI told Cardinal 
Faulhaber, “Father Lukas has a charisma charitatis. 
He has the gift to bestow benefits.” He answered every 
contribution personally. He assigned the gifts person- 
ally. And he blessed each gift before he sent it. Often 
he prayed to be enlightened where to send the gifts 
of money. 

A Dominican- priest assures me that through this 
one man’s hands over a million and a half dollars. 
passed, giving to innumerable boys a chance to become 
priests in those two countries and making it possible 
for many a convent to continue its work of education 
and of helping the poor and sick. 

At his death, Cardinal Faulhaber, who had met him 
at the Eucharistic Congress in Chicago, wrote a bou- 
quet of gratitude for the grave of Father Lukas—a 
white lily for the way he led people to the Lord, a red 
rose for the kindling in them of the love of Jesus, 
forget-me-nots for his faith, and passion flowers for 
grief at his death. “Flowers fade, however,” he wrote, 
“but the grateful tears of the poor and orphans, the 
grateful prayers of religious and priests are treasured 
in heaven as jewels for his diadem.” And he quoted a 
letter received from Father Lukas a few days before 
his death: “Much love, much joy, much patience. 
Domine, nihil nisi te, te totum, te semper.” 

No need for me to translate the simple Latin. I sup- 
pose even the lady who writes O tempora O mores 
could also translate these. And if with her translating 
she and her sort could also get understanding, wouldn’t 
it be a wonderful thing for them all? 
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By JOSEPH M. LYNCH > 


A view of the beautiful Sacred Heart Seminary at Madras, India, for training native seminarians 


IVE clergy is the basic 
forward missionary move- 
today. It is only natural, 
that there should be an 
r and intensification of in- 
his department of mission 
nd that the burden of mis- 
‘als, together with the latest 
ive statements of mission 
juld bear on this question. 
ilt of the work of the na- 
now numbering more 
with 16,000 native Major 
seminarians) cannot be 
in cold digits. They repre- 
of unrecorded labor and 
en against overwhelming 
ually they constitute a sub- 
irt of the Church’s apos- 
in practically every large 
nter, and daily they are 
sly victories over souls. In 
we have not only a nu- 
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id Bishops. In the Belgian 
many parishes have been con- 
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Cong 


itive clergy but three Vi- 


fided to priests who are 100 per cent 
African; visitors to this colony mar- 
vel at their vigorous spirituality and 
proclaim them a credit to the Church 
and a triumph to the zeal of the 
missionary pioneers. 

The weightiest and most convinc- 
ing argument for the development 
of the native clergy is the traditional 
policy of the Church, inspired and 
buttressed by her age-old experience. 
Her views and directions should be 
accepted and followed by every loyal 
Catholic. The encyclicals and pro- 
nouncements of the Sovereign Pon- 
tiffs are clear and emphatic on this 
score. The new Canon Law enjoins: 
“It should be the main concern of 
Bishops and Prefects Apostolic to 
rear a clergy from among the natives 
to whom they preach the Gospel.” 
In 1654 the Sacred Congregation of 
Propaganda was at pains to point 
out to the Paris Foreign Missionaries, 
Bishop Pallu and Bishop LaMotte: 
“The principal motive in sending 
you Bishops in to those regions is 
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that you engage in the formation of 
young men for the priesthood and 
episcopal dignity. Let your first aim 
be to labor in such a way that the 
greatest possible number of natives 
who are properly qualified may be 
formed and led to the sacred sacer- 
dotal ministry.” 

Never through the centuries has 
the Church departed from this pok 
icy or set a color line or a racial back- 
ground as a condition of admission 
to the sanctuary. So important does 
she regard the work of the native 
priesthood that she entrusts a mis 
sion territory to a foreign secular or 
religious priest only as a temporary 
assignment, temporary until a native 
priesthood shall be established. The 
peculiar fitness of the native priest 
stems from his common origin with 
his kinsmen and his sympathetic um 
derstanding of their character. He 
knows their language, mentality, and 
history. He is familiar with the most 
effective methods to approach them 
and to argue with them, what rea- 
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sons and comparisons to employ in 
order to touch their hearts and win 
them over to the true Faith. A for- 
eign priest acquires this knowledge 
only after years of observation and 
study, and even then is exposed to 
make mistakes that will seriously 
hamper or even nullify the success 
of his ministry. 

The number and caliber of the 
native clergy will indicate the value 
and the measure of their participa- 
tion in the spread of the Faith 
among their countrymen. Needless 
to say, Catholics welcome the ordina- 
tion of priests of their own race and 
strongly desire that their ranks be 
multiplied. A native priest is not 
primarily a representative of racial 
interests, but a chosen and anointed 
leader empowered to care for the 
spiritual requirements of his own 
ethnic group, a group endowed with 
the same natural rights as ourselves 
and sharing membership in the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ. The Christians 
of Indo-China once wrote to Rome 
thanking the Holy Father in these 


words: “We feel infi- 
nitely grateful to Divine 
Goodness for having 
given us priests of God 
of our own fatherland.” 

Rome, of course, de- 
sires that the native mis- 
sion clergy receive an 
education on a par with 
the best in European 
and American semina- 
ries. If the young men 
now in native seminaries 
are properly formed and 
their number augment- 
ed, humanly speaking 
the religious future of 
the missions and their vi- 
tality are assured. In pre- 
paring them for their 
onerous responsibilities, 
the Church is careful 
to remind them that 
though priests of a uni- 
versal Church, largely 
Western, they remain 
members of their own 
race and should continue 


Right: Bishop Cuthbert O’Gara, Vicar Apostolic of Yiianling, 
China, and a youthful seminarian. Below: Courtyard of the re- 
gional seminary at Suan Hwa Fu, with cathedral in background 
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in their manner of life and national 
customs, in so far as they are con- 
sistent with Catholic belief and prac- 
tice. Thus will the challenge of na- 
tionalism be met. 

The Church is traversing at the 
moment one of those crucial periods 
when the current of contemporary 
events will affect for generations the 
progress of the missionary apostolate. 
Decades of sacrificial devotion and 
toil are about to fructify. The har- 
vest is great and ready for the reap- 
ers. But the reapers must be natives. 
Foreigners are under suspicion in al- 
most all mission sectors. Even foreign 
priests suffer from the disabling prej- 
udices and intense nationalistic ri- 
valries born of the war. 

To offset these handicaps and 
apply a permanent remedy to this 
condition, as in times of emergency, 
the conscription of Catholic forces 
for the recruitment and training of 
the native clergy is the supreme duty 
of the hour. Our spiritual leaders 
have given the order. Whatever the 
objections as to the aptitudes or op- 
portuneness of the native priesthood 
the above facts and the declared will 
of the Church are enough to over- 
come them. If there is to be a Cath- 
olic tomorrow for the missions there 
must be an all-out effort for the 
native clergy today. 

The war has forcibly brought the 
missions into the broad stream of 
internationalism. A national con- 
sciousness is being born and is sweep- 
ing over vast mission territories. In 
the adjustments that must ensue, 
Catholic groups will have only the 
prestige and influence that comes 
from a strong, solidly developed na- 
tive clergy. Yet, notwithstanding the 
imperative need for native priests, 
one thing is quite obvious. The 
Church desires and is content with 
nothing less than the best. Should 
she accept the second rate she will 
obtain something very much worse. 

Throughout the length and breadth 
‘of the far vineyards people are real- 
izing the importance and advantages 
of education. The Chinese and In- 
dians are having rapidly diffused 
among them the knowledge and in- 
tellectual systems of the West. Hence 
the missionary, besides a thorough 
grounding in ecclesiastical subjects, 
must be abreast of secular knowl- 
edge; otherwise his ignorance will be 
apparent and he is liable to the re- 
tort: “If you cannot instruct me on 
worldly things how shall I believe 


you when you tell me of heavenly 
things?” A first class intellectual 
equipment is the basis of a fruitful 
missionary career. This entails tre- 
mendous cost. 

A seminary is an institution prac- 
tically unknown to one-half of our 
Catholic people. It is in such a place 
of prayer and study that the seed 
of a priestly vocation is nurtured, 
and young men are formed over a 
period of years to be other Christs 
and dispensers of His mysteries. The 
average Catholic thinks it is the 
Bishop's duty, as indeed it is, to fur- 
nish pastors and assistants for par- 
ishes. They rarely consider the 
financial outlay necessary to build 
seminaries and staff them with com- 
petent teaching personnel. , 

It is a commonplace that vocations 
to the priesthood are most frequent 
among the poor and middle classes, 
Many of our youthful aspirants can- 
not pay for their books and clothing, 
to say nothing of board and tuition. 
If this is true in Christian lands it 
is doubly true of the missions, where 
young men blessed with a divine 
calling are unable to meet the ex. 
penses of a seminary training. More- 
over, parents of these boys must fore- 
‘go the earning power of their sons 
during these years. What family in 
the missions or what missionary 
Bishop can, unaided, afford this 
heavy expense? 


ORTUNATELY, there have always 

been in the Church charitable 
persons whom God has favored 
with this world’s goods. Having no 
vocations in their own household 
they find happiness in adopting a 
native student and paying part or 
all of his tuition. Matt Talbot, the 
Dublin laborer who reached the 
heights of sanctity, was of this num- 
ber. Every diocese has its quota, and 
if these promising lads were the chil- 
dren of their sponsors, the latter 
could hardly take a greater interest 
in them. They not only contribute 
to their annual maintenance but 
they accompany them with prayer 
and anxiety to the goal of the priest- 
hood. In doing so they perform a 
sublime act of charity and make cer- 
tain their own salvation. One mis- 
sionary Bishop stated: “It is a sign 
of predestination to assist in the 
education of a native priest.” As her- 
alds of the Master these native priests 
will make prayerful remembrance of 
their benefactors when they ascend 
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daily to the sacred altar of sacrifice, 


The depression that has not spared — 


struggling mission districts, and the 
impact of war that threatens the very 
existence of thriving mission com- 
pounds, makes it harder than ever for 
Vicars Apostolic to keep their semi- 
naries. going and provide for the 
support. of their clerical students. A 
pontifical society, The Work of St. 
Peter the Apostle for Native Clergy, 
the Opus Sancti Petri, endeavors by 
appeals to generous-hearted Catholics 
throughout the world to publicize and 
gather funds for this indispensable 
apostolate. 

Since living implies growth, th 
living Church must always be pre- 
occupied with the question of her 
future priests. Nowhere is this bet- 
ter illustrated than in the missions. 
The raging world conflict has either 
stopped entirely, or considerably 
diminished, the supply of foreign 
missionaries from Europe and the 
Americas. Death has removed others 
from flourishing fields of action. 
New territories clamor for priests. 


Replacements have become increas-_ 


ingly difficult. The addition of na- 
tive priests alone will enable the 
Church to fill the depleted ranks, 
and to satisfy the constant demands 
for more laborers to impart the 
truths of revelation and exemplify 
the divine precepts Christ gave to 
the first priests. 

Without doubt the peoples of the 
Orient will have an_ever-mounting 
influence and prestige in world af- 
fairs. This explains and amply justi- 
fies the determination of the last 
three Popes especially, to strain every 
nerve and, exhaust every resource to 
widen the Church’s frontiers in the 
Far East. They wished to entrench 
Christianity with the masses, as well 
as with the cultured millions, through 
the medium of a native clergy, in 
order to have the greatest effect on 
the future world order. 

What will be our share? In pre- 
war days nearly every parish in Hol- 


land had educated at least one native 


priest for the missions. England with 
its comparatively small Catholic pop- 
ulation endowed 250 Burses at 80 
pounds each and built a seminary 
at Funing, China. Unless we Amert- 
ican Catholics who are free to do so 
can be aroused to much greater en- 
thusiasm and charity in the cause 
of the native clergy, the world battle 
in the missions will be lost to Ca 
tholicism for a long time to come. 
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“ Bomss are strange 


things; bombs do strange 

things. Most people think 

of these sleek, innocent- 
looking projectiles, if they think of 
them at all, as enlarged exclamation 
points rolling off an assembly line 
in a munitions factory. For one who 
has lived through a bombing experi- 
ence bombs are visualized as deadly 
things loaded into the huge belly of 
an air arsenal, poised on the concrete 
runway for a thundering take-off; 
then driven forward with a deafen- 
ing roar of multiple motors to its 
bombing objective. Those who have 
been within the perimeter of a 
bombed zone and lived through an 
air attack think of these missiles as 
death on its way to them from the 
sky—death coming at them in a long, 
swishing sound with a screaky whis- 
tling effect—a death that is no re- 
specter of persons or things. 

A bomb-experienced individual 
re-lives, even in his dreams, the rock- 
ing thud, the violent rending of 
earth, buildings, homes, factories, 
hospitals, and churches. Such —per- 
sons, awake and in sleep, see again 
the blinding flash of exploding bombs 
and remain ever conscious of the 
“end-of-everything” feeling that ac- 
companies such an experience. No 
man can predict what he will think 
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Muttering 
Mr. Lee 


By WILLIAM WESTHOVEN, C.P. 


about, much less what he may do, 
in the split second that is his be- 
tween life and possible death as these 
bombs come hurtling earthward. 
The reactions, provided one lives to 
stand erect on his feet again, are 
many and varied, depending in part 
at least on the culture of the mind 
and the sensitiveness of the human 
heart. As an instance of this I tell 
you the story of muttering Mr. Lee. 

My first meeting with muttering 
Mr. Lee occurred during a Japanese 
air attack on a sizable open town in 
south central China. As usual, we 
had dashed to the hills surrounding 
the city at the first shrill blast of the 
air raid siren. Twenty minutes later 
an urgent alarm warned of the on- 
coming bombers. Within the next 
three-quarters of an hour we heard 
distinctly the roar of thundering 
enemy planes passing in the distance. 
“They are passing us up this time,” 
we remarked to one another. 

Two long hours limped by and 
still no “all clear” siren—the green 
light of air raid traffic—permitted us 
to return to the city. Just waiting, 
expectant, tense, and nervous, is not 
the only inconvenience of an antici- 
pated air raid. There are the scorch- 
ing rays of Hunan’s summer sun to 
fray the edges of limited patience; 
doctrine classes to be held, with the 
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class scattered over miles of hillside 
hideouts; the children of the Mission 
school subjected to this gruesome, 
inhuman cruelty of grown-ups who 
should know better. Often have I wit- 
nesséed stark fear in the eyes of these 
little ones—a mute appeal for an 
understanding of their helplessness. 

All of a sudden from out of no- 
where there came a Japanese long- 
practiced-Pearl-Harbor-sneak-up at- 
tack. 

As I dove forward into a hole at 
the base of a gnarled stump of a 
tree I yelled to the scattered group 
of madly dashing Chinese about me, 
“Get down; the planes are now drop- 
ping their -bombs!” Four Chinese 
rolled in on top of me—no questions 
asked! The first bomb released struck 
ten feet beyond our hide-out. Thank 
God it was a dud; otherwise I would 
have found myself on the way to 
Judgment accompanied by the souls 
of four Orientals. Quite a missionary 
picture, I thought to myself—after- 
ward! 

Whether these four Chinese be- 
lieved that I, a foreigner, lived a 
charmed life, or knew the strategy 
of the Japanese and their focal 
points of attack I never learned. 
Anyway, as number four got himself 
off me we exchanged nervous smiles, 
and I inquired: “Safe landing, sir? 
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Your most honorable name, please?” 

He cast an angry look at the de- 
parting planes, then turned to me 
with all the grace, ease, and courtesy 
of ancient China herself and said, 
“My undignified name is Mr. Lee. 
You are the honorable Father Wei 
of the Catholic Mission, I know.” 

A Chinese mother, paralyzed with 
fear, her baby of six months tucked 
under her arm, lay sobbing hyster- 
ically where she had thrown herself 
at my side. A few words from my 
horizontal position served ta calm 
her mental anguish. While I was 
talking to this woman Mr. Lee walked 
off in the direction of the city. 

An hour later, after the “all clear” 
had sounded, I caught up with Mr. 
Lee down on River Street just op- 
posite the city, which was afire from 
end to end. Mr. Lee was muttering 
to himself, his two arms gesticulating 
wildly, fists clenched in angry rage. 
Bomb-shocked and temporarily gone 
mad, said I to myself. Quietly I 
stepped to the muttering man’s side 
and asked if I could be of help to 
him. Muttering Mr. Lee staggered 
forward, and from his words I gath- 
ered that his mind had been crushed 
by the terrible realization, for the 
first time in his long life, that the 
Chinese god of war was a fake. 

Apparently oblivious of my words 
in his ears, this old man kept mut- 
tering over and over the bitterness 
of deception that was now his be- 
cause of his mistaken belief in one 
of China’s many gods. A veritable 
torrent of invectives poured from 
the depths of this cultured mind, so 
recently bombed out of its supersti- 
tious belief in the Buddhistic god 
of war. I continued to walk at his 
side, saying nothing, though in- 
tensely sympathetic toward the tra- 
vail of this human soul, created by 
God to His own image and likeness, 
just as my own soul had been cre- 
ated. In a moment such as this, when 
the centuries of religious belief 
handed down to Mr. Lee began 
crumbling in his mind like an egg 
shell being crushed in the hand, I 
found myself praying. 

Yes, praying and at the same time 
hoping that history was again repeat- 
ing itself. I thought of the Divine 
Master of souls overtaking the dis- 
appointed and distressed disciples en 
route to Emmaus... a few words 


from His mouth and their souls were * 


reassured and refreshed. Would it 
be given to me, a missionary of this 





Divine Missioner, to utter words suf- 
ficiently heavenly as to take disillu- 
sioned, muttering Mr. Lee out of his 
darkness into the light? 

My own soul, strangely enough, 
was quiet and peaceful, strong with 
the strength of the Master. Here at 
my side was a soul in an upheaval 
mightier than the world’s greatest 


_ political revolution; a soul storming 


against itself; a soul desperately in 
the depths; a soul to be saved! What 
matter now that a city opposite the 
river was in flames? What worth are 
buildings, even churches, (be it re- 
marked that my own Mission that 
very hour lay in wreckage and ruin) 
compared to the eternal prize of an 
immortal soul! 

Will the Catholic reader of these 
lines appreciate sufficiently what it 
means for a man, a pagan, to find 
himself on the wrong religious road 
after sixty long years’ of weary travel, 
with the desperate doubt rising in 
his mind that perhaps there remains 
no road at all? Fervent, well-inten- 
tioned Protestants who have come 
into the Catholic Faith, I believe, 
will understand better the case of 
muttering Mr. Lee. In fact, few of 
us are able to comprehend ade- 
quately the tremendous mental and 
religious reversal in which Mr. Lee 
found himself as he dragged his fal- 
tering feet along River Street. 


E ATTEMPTED an explanation of 
his state of mind, days after- 
ward, when he called at the Mission 
to see me. He said: “My religious 
convictions, held firmly since my 
earliest years, melted like a handful 
of snow thrown onto the red-hot lid 
of a stove; there rose up within me 
an indignant wrath against the pro- 
digious hoax of pagan beliefs and 
superstitions; there flashed through 
my mind the tens of generations of 
my ancestors who before me had put 
their confidence and trust in idols 
such as the god of war.” 

In bitter sarcasm he ranted, ‘the 
Chinese god of war, where is he, 
what is he, and being Chinese why 
has he allowed enemy planes—planes 
made by a dwarfed people—to at- 
tack the Chinese people so freely and 
mercilessly? I am a victim of my own 
erroneous belief in a national god of 
war.” With a touch of vivid realism 
he stated that he had entered a pa- 
gan temple on his way toward the 
city and proceeded to smash into bits 
the idol, that is China’s god of war. 
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That thing, he said, no longer made 
sense to him. 

Following this act of iconoclasm 
Mr. Lee no longer muttered, though 
he admitted the presence of a feel- 
ing in his soul such as a man strippe 
of his clothes would feel had ‘the 
stripping taken place in a public 
street. It was not so much a sense 
shame or guilt, he said, as the sensa 
tion of being naked, alone, helpless, 
and without a hand to lead or guide 
him. All the powers of his mind and 
heart cried out in protest against 
sixty years of deception. But where 
was the truth; where did the right 
road begin; whither did it go; was 
there such a road to be found any- 
where in these hills of Hunan? It 
was then, Mr. Lee remarked, with 
these questions tumbling into his 
brain, that my parting words to him 
there on River Street came _ back to 
him, “Come to the Catholic Mission 
and we will talk this matter over.” 

And so Mr. Lee had come. Be- 
tween fist-shaking at departing Japa- 
nese raiders and smashing an idol of 
China’s god of war, muttering Mr, 
Lee had found his way to the door 
of the Catholic Church. Bombs are 
strange things; bombs do strange 
things. A Japanese bomb had broken 
the strength of pagan beliefs in the 
heart of Chinese Mr. Lee; had driven 
him from his pagan gods to the One, 
True God. 

The instruction of Mr. Lee in the 
Catholic faith was a joy. From our 
first doctrinal instruction, during 
which the general outline of cre- 
ation, redemption, and sanctification 
were sketchily explained, Mr. Lee 
amazed me by his ready acceptance, 
mental and emotional, of these 
fundamental truths. Definitely he 
had shaken off the shackles of super- 
stition and paganism. His was a 
mind seeking, eager to know the 


truth, open to the movements of | 


grace. With beaming countenance 
and evident satisfaction he was fre- 
quently heard to remark, “that 
makes sense” when a truth of our 
holy religion was presented to him. 
Mr. Lee was another proof of a con- 
tention I have long held, viz., that 
the Chinese have logical minds and 
that they are strong enough to hold 
to a conviction, once sincerely 
formed. 

God willing, the Chihkiang Mis- 
sion shall be rebuilt. And among 
the fervent Catholics of the new 
Church will be muttering Mr. Lee. 
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Bishop O’Gara, C.P. 


Bissor CUTHBERT O’GARA 
is a prisoner of war in Hong Kong, 
China. Shortly before the outbreak 
of hostilities between the United 
States and Japan, Bishop O’Gara had 
gone to Hong Kong for medical 
treatment. He had suffered for 
months with a serious infection con- 
sequent upon the extraction of teeth. 
The limited facilities of his mission 
hospital in Yiianling had finally 
forced him to go to Hong Kong to 
seek adequate attention. 

In Hong Kong with Bishop O’Gara 
are two Passionist Missionaries, 
Fathers Arthur Benson and Ronald 
Norris. The latter had gone to the 
Crown Colony for dental care, and 
Father Arthur had left his Procura- 
tion Office in Shanghai to consult 
with Bishop O’Gara. The Japanese 
siege of Hong Kong cut them off 
from their mission field. 

Although we have had many re- 
ports of our Bishop’s detention by 
the Japanese, the first detailed in- 
formation came to us only recently. 
A cablegram from the Very Rev. 
Raphael Vance, C.P., Religious Su- 
perior of our Missionaries in Hunan, 
read as follows: “Leo writes Fathers 
unmolested. Continuing studies. . .” 

Father Raphael here refers to a 
communication he had received from 
Father Leo Berard, C.P., Superior of 
the Passionist house of language 
study in Peking. The Fathers in ques- 
tion are the five young Passionist 
priests who are studying the Chinese 
language. This is the first word we 
have received concerning this group 
of Passionists since the beginning of 
the Pacific war. 

Father Raphael’s: cablegram con- 
tinues: “Heard indirectly Bishop, 
Fathers detained warden’s quarters, 
Hong Kong prison. Valuables lifted. 
Menu three bowls congee (watered 
rice) daily. Seeking Vatican aid 


through Archbishop Kierkels, C.P. 
Raphael Vance” 

The picture given us by this cable- 
gram is not a happy one. It is a heavy 
blow to our Missionaries to be de- 
prived of the leadership of their 
Bishop. The readers of ‘THE SiGN who 
have followed the figure of Bishop 
O’Gara through the hectic years of 
his career, will understand what a 
true Shepherd he has been. 

He has shared the dangers and 
hardships of his flock. He has per- 
sonally supervised the relief meas- 
ures necessitated by war’s visitation 
of his Vicariate. His refugee camps 
have been the model for the Pro- 
vincial government’s relief centers. 
His heroic and tireless attention to 
the victims of war has inspired his 
priests to like devotion. 

Now the Shepherd is cut off from 
his flock. It is scant consolation that 







Prisoner of War 


By EMMANUEL TRAINOR, C.P. 


Victoria, capital city of Hong Kong, where Bishop Cuthbert O’Gara is imprisoned 


he has been accorded the courtesy of 
decent living quarters. The priva- 
tions and discomforts of imprison- 
ment would be no new hardship for 
this frontier Bishop. But the travail 
of his apostolic spirit must indeed be 
awful. To be caged up at the mo- 
ment of his Mission’s gravest need 
and richest promise is the heaviest 
cross yet laid on his weary shoulders. 

Meanwhile, our priests and Sisters 
in Yiianling continue their work. 
The brief messages that have come 
through to THE Sicn Office have as- 
sured us that the Missionaries are 
all in good health. 

Now we plead with you to pray for 
Bishop O’Gara. Pray to God that his 
bonds be loosed, that he may be re- 
leased from the prison which bars 
him from the Missionaries who are 
his care, and the flock which is his 
love and solicitude. 





- 
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O N THE spiritual Pan-American 
Highway there need be no worry 
about the shortage of rubber. Mile- 
age need not be curtailed on ac- 
count of the scarcity and rising price 
of a vital national defense com- 
modity, gasoline. Detours to round- 
about ways are not necessary. “Stay 


Out” signs because “Construction 
Work is in Progress” do not glare 
at you from their smug positions on 


tool and office shacks. 

The reason is clear. The spiritual 
Pan-American Highway has to do 
with the soul of the Americas, with 
ideas appertaining to man’s spirit. 
No loans are necessary for its opera- 
tion, and, incidentally, the only tax 
required of you is personal interest, 
sustained by a program of good will, 
courage, effort, mutual understand- 
ing, sympathetic attitude, in short, 
the exercise of those virtues which 
Christ so humanely expounded in 
the Gospel story of love of God as 
proved by love for one’s neighbor 
(St. Luke, X. 25-37). Christ left us 
in this narrative His Good Neighbor 
Policy, the final sentence of which 
is most significant: “Go, and do thou 
in like manner.” 

It was on this spiritual Pan-Amer- 
ican Highway, the life line of all 
other highways, cultural, political, 
social, or economical, that the battle 
cry for “Peace in the Americas,” sup- 
ported by the slogan, “Unite and 
Build” was sounded in the April 
1941, issue of THe Sicn, when the 
call to arms went forth for the en- 
listment of youth’s co-operation and 
enthusiasm in the cause of Spiritual 
Inter-Americanism. The first victory 
was won on June 6, 1941, when the 
S.S. Santa Elena left New York, bear- 
ing the first group of Catholic teach- 
ers and students to South America, 
now known as the First Sign Seminar. 

In this great Crusade, victory has 
been on the side of Catholic Youth 
and their leaders ever since. On De- 
cember 10, 1941, with the coming 





A Pan-American Highway 
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to Immaculata College of Reverend 
Doctor Joseph F. Thorning, Director 
of the First Sign Seminar to South 
America, and Reverend Theophane 
Maguire, C.P., Editor of THE SIGN, 
the first College Unit of a proposed 
Federation of Sign Seminars was in- 
augurated with the official signing 
of the charter. 

At the historic first Conference on 
Spiritual Inter-Americanism which 
was sponsored by the Committee on 
Cultural Relations with Ibero Amer- 
ica (cf. THe Sicn, May 1941) and 
held at Barry College, Miami, Flor- 
ida, from December 29, 1941, to Jan- 
uary 3, 1942, the suggestion by your 
correspondent for a Federation of 
Sign Seminars was enthusiastically 
endorsed by the Directors and dele- 
gates present, and immediately be- 
came a reality. This was the decisive 
battle for peace and unity in the 
Americas, and although the army 
was still outnumbered, the leaders 
and the Catholic youth of America 
had not failed. 


On March 7, 1942, the Federation 
of Sign Seminars had become so 
strong by new recruits, that it was 
possible to hold the first regional 
Conference at Immaculata, the birth- 
place of the Federation. Gratifying, 
indeed, were the results of that first 
conference, when speakers found 
themselves privileged, as they ex- 
pressed it, to have had part in the 
program, and delegates from far and 
near were exultant over the fact that 
they were sharing in this spiritual 
movement. 

At the business meeting which fol- 
lowed the conference, the following 
officers were elected, the first of the 
Federation of Sign Seminars: Presi- 
dent, Miss Anne Mehan of Immacu- 
lata College; Vice-President, Mr. 
Frank Votto, St. John’s University, 
Brooklyn; Recording Secretary, Miss 
Nancy Henkels, Manhattanville Col- 
lege of the Sacred Heart, New York; 
Corresponding Secretary, Mr. Marcel 
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Roche, St. Joseph’s College, Phila. - 


delphia; and Treasurer, Mr. Nicolas 
Sallese, St. John’s University, Brook- 
lyn. 

Mr. George Widney, '42, President 
of the Student Council, Emmitsburg, 
Maryland, and Gertrude Stevenson, 
42, President of the Immaculata 
College Seminar Unit, together with 
Miss Mary Onishick, ’40, secretary of 
the Minister of El Salvador, Wash- 
ington, were elected Honorary 
Presidents. 

Highlights of the Conference were 
the national broadcast over KYW by 
Reverend Francis J. Furey, S.T.D., 
Ph. D., President of Immaculata Col- 
lege, and Miss Margaret Coholan, in 
which the origin, purpose, and aims 
of the Sign Seminar Federation were 
outlined; and the unexpected arrival 
of Miss Eleanor J. Doyle of Savan- 
nah, Ga., B.S., ’41. 

At Miss Doyle’s graduation on 
June 4, 1941, she had been honored 
with the distinction of being the 
first Immaculatan to receive one of 
the four scholarships that the Col- 
lege has to offer for graduate work 
in South America. To that honor 
had been added a second in the form 
of a Fellowship from the Institute 
of International Education. The 
Conference afforded the opportunity 
for Miss Doyle to meet for the first 
time Doctor Edgar F. Fisher, Assis- 
tant Director of the Institute, who 
was at Immaculata attending the 
sessions. 

In the face of all the perils of war, 
Miss Doyle offers a perfect example 
of the triumph of youth over ob- 
stacles. With the vessel on which 
she was to have sailed taken over by 
the Government, undaunted she 
chartered a seat in a plane, and on 
Saturday morning, March 21, she left 
Miami Airport for Santiago, Chile, 
where she was scheduled for a year’s 
graduate work at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Chile, arriving at her des- 
tination the following Monday, 
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March 23, ready to start classes. 

Each year four students from Im- 
maculata will follow in their brave 
leader's footsteps for graduate work 
at the following Universities: the 
University of San Marcos, Lima, 
Peru; the Catholic University of 
Lima, Peru; the University of Chile, 
and the Catholic University of Chile. 
In order to promote and put into 
effect her Inter-American program, 
Immaculata has reciprocated the 
scholarships and hopes to welcome 
students from South America in the 
near future. The four scholarships 
to South American Universities were 
granted to Immaculata in recogni- 
tion of the work done by the Sisters, 
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Servants of the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary, for the past twenty years 
in their three schools in South Amer- 
ica: Villa Maria Academy, Mira- 
flores, Peru; St. Anthony Parochial 
School, Callao, Peru; and Villa 
Maria Academy, Santiago, Chile. 

In the light of this knowledge, it 
is not strange that Immaculata Col- 
lege should have taken the initiative 
in the formation of the first College 
Unit of the Sign Seminar Federa- 
tion, an initiative which in the words 
of His Excellency, Dr. M. J. Tron- 
coso de la Concha, President of the 
Dominican Republic, in a letter re- 
cently received from him, “merits 
the co-operation of the entire Con- 
tinent.” 

Presidents from the Central and 
South American Countries who have 
co-operated with Immaculata in her 


Spiritual Inter-American program by 
sending both letters and books are: 
Dr. Rafael Angel Calderén Guardia, 
President of Costa Rica; Col. Ful- 
gencio Batista, President of Cuba; 
General Maximiliano Hernandez 
Martinez, President of El Salvador; 
General Jorge Ubico, President of 
Guatemala; Elie Lescot, President 
of Haiti; Manuel Prado, President of 
Peru, and Dr. M. J. Troncoso de la 
Concha, President of the Dominican 
Republic, already mentioned. 
Gratifying as this co-operation 
from the Presidents of Central and 
South America has been, equally en- 
couraging has been the enlistments 
to the cause by the Catholic Uni- 


versities and Colleges in the United 
States: Seminar Units of the Federa- 
tion are as follows: Barry College, 
Miami, Florida; Georgetown Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C.; George- 
town Visitation Junior College, 
Washington, D. C.; Immaculata Col- 
lege, Immaculata, Pa.; Loyola Uni- 
versity, Chicago, Illinois; Manhat- 
tanville College of the Sacred Heart, 
N. Y.; Marygrove College, Detroit, 
Michigan; Marywood College, Scran- 
ton, Pa.; Mount Saint Mary’s College, 
Emmitsburg, Md.; New Rochelle 
College, N. Y.; Notre Dame Univer- 
sity, Ind.; St. Elizabeth’s College, 
Convent Station, N. J.; St. John’s 
University, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Siena 
Heights College, Adrian, Michigan; 
Rosemont College, Pa., and the 
University of Pennsylvania Newman 
Club. Honorable mention goes to 
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College of the Holy Names, Oakland, 
Calif., first college in the Far West to 
join, and to the first High School to 
be admitted, St. Michael’s High 
School, Union City, N. J. 

With Inter-American forts like 
these dotting our glorious land, there 
need be no fear from now on that 
the future Catholic leaders of Spir- 
itual Inter-Americanism will _ be 
wanting. Officers are now in training 
and great things will be accom- 
plished by them. No longer will the 
Catholic Press have to gently but 
firmly chide the Catholic institu- 
tions of learning in the United 
States for their lack of interest in 
their neighbors to the South. 


Soon a second group of Catholic 
teachers and students will be leaving 
the United States for Summer School 
at the University of Havana, Cuba, 
and at the National University of 
Mexico. As a result of these Seminars 
we hope to hear often, “See how 
those Americans love one another.” 
Erased from the books in the State 
Department’s Program of Cultural 
Relations will be the 1942 record of 
forty-three Ibero-American students 
on travel grants in this country, with 
only one in a Catholic college! Our 
Catholic students, Soldiers of Christ, 
will make use of all the weapons 
that the State Department has to 
offer, chief among them travel grants 
and maintenance grants to South 
American Universities. The War for 
peace is on! Victory is assured be- 
cause Catholic youth never fails. 





bove may be one 


The cadet pictured a heroes of the air 


of Uncle Sam's future 


Far more advanced along the road 

toward meeting the exigencies of war 

: today, than it was during the cata 

eS ee . clysm which engulfed the civilized 

ke screen, boatloads of West Point world a little more than a score years 

Protected by a smolr nv vasion” during maneuvers ago, is the gray-walled, 140-year-old 

Cadets cross river for “a United States Military Academy at 
West Point, New York. 

The lone major “stepping-up” op- 
eration during World War I was the 
early graduation of five classes to 
help nourish an officer-starved Army. 
West Point of 1942 stands as an in- 
stitution with academic courses re- 
vamped and revised in keeping with 
the ever-changing world picture. The 
tactical instruction program is as new 
and up-to-date as the tank rolling 
off an assembly line at this very mo- 
ment. A tangible interest in Cadet 
air training has been accelerated 
threefold even within the past few 
months. 

Paradoxically, however, West 
Point, in instituting its current “pré- 
paredness” program, was looking be- 
yond this war which came to America 
Filipino observer are last December 7 with the Japanese 

General Eichelberger and a te ieiaaleet” boat ruthless and unprovoked air and sea 

rowed toward an “enemy” shore t assault on our key outposts in the 

Far East. It had its eyes focused on 
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the future and the wars that may 
explode during the years ahead— 
wars, which like the present conflict, 
must be fought and won. 

Cadets of today are the second 
lieuten>n:s of tomorrow and the gen- 
erals of the future. They are the 
blood to be pumped into the life line 
of the Army in a_ never-ending 
stream. They are the General Doug- 
las MacArthurs, the Captain Colin 
P. Kellys and the Major Emmett 
O’Donnells of World War III, should 
that catastrophe descend upon the 
earth. Their training at West Point 
now, and the manner in which they 
absorb that training, is the pen that 
will record America’s military his- 
tory ten, twenty, thirty, and forty 
years hence. That is why official West 
Point hopes there will be no repeti- 
tion of what happened in 1917. 

Any shortening of courses during 
the present emergency would scrious- 
ly rock, and perhaps even crumble, 
the foundation upon which West 
Point has been erected. The tradi- 
tions and customs, near and dear to 
the heart of every American, which 
have grown up with the United 
States Military Academy since its 
opening on March 16, 1802, would 
fly out the window. Such, at least, is 
the opinion of those who should 
know. 

The picture in 1917 presented a 
somewhat different scene from now. 
The A. E. F. in that war to end all 
wars needed leadership, and needed 
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it badly and quickly. Naturally, in 
such a crisis, all eyes turned toward 
West Point, then America’s sole im- 
portant officer-training institution. 
The Military Academy gave of its 
sons with such rapidity that in No- 
vember 1918, at the time of the sign- 
ing of the Armistice, the Corps of 
Cadets consisted of but one class— 
that which had entered four months 
earlier. 

The class of 1917 had graduated 
in April instead of June, the class of 
1918 in August 1917; the class of 
1919 in June 1918, and the classes 
of 1920 and 1921 on November 1, 
1918. 

Today, however, West Point is 
possessed of an Academic Board, the 
institution’s advisory governing body, 
which is gratified that the length of 
the course of study has not been 
shortened. The board’s membership 
is composed of professors holding the 
rank of colonel, permanently sta- 
tioned at West Point as heads of 
the various academic departments. 
Through recent visits to other Army 
posts, chats with leading military 
authorities, and its own knowledge 
of the situation, the board is firm in 
its belief that four is the minimum 
number of years required to produce 
the type of officer associated with 
West Point. 

To help lead its Army of this war, 
America has called upon thousands 
of reserve officers, products of R. O. 
T. C. units which sprang up in col- 
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leges across the nation after the peace 
of Versailles. Thus, the compara- 
tively few officers that West Point 
might turn out on a rush order, by 
way of earlier graduations, is as but 
one drop in a bucket of water. How- 
ever, it shall ever remain for the 
United States Military Academy to 
give to our Army its professional 
officers—men to whom falls the birth- 
right of keeping alive the traditions 
of the old Army and of upholding 
the West Point motto of “Duty, 
Honor, and Country.” 

Thus, with fingers crossed that no 
drastic reduction in courses will be 
decreed, West Point proceeds on its 
“preparedness” program, full speed 
ahead. To congenial, far-seeing, two- 
star General Bob Eichelberger gocs 
most, if not all, the credit for inau- 
gurating this, the most comprehen- 
sive and all-inclusive curriculum the 
Military Academy has ever ex- 
perienced. 

The new West Point shudders to 
recall how it almost missed having 
Major General Robert L. Eichel- 
berger as its thirty-eighth superin- 
tendent. During the late summer of 
1940, General Jay L. Benedict was 
notified that he would soon be re- 
lieved of the Military Academy su- 
perintendency to become command- 
ing officer of an Army Corps in 
Florida. His successor was designated, 
but was taken ill before ever reach- 
ing West Point. The War Depart- 
ment called upon Eichelberger, then 
a colonel in command of the goth 
Infantry at the Presidio of San Fran- 
cisco. The Military Academy was an 
institution familiar to him. He was 
a member of its 1909 graduating class 
and had served in the capacity of 
adjutant-general for four years dur- 
ing the early 1930's. 

General Eichelberger is now in ac- 
tive command, as he was during the 
last Great War. The task of carrying 
on at West Point falls on the broad 
shoulders of Major General Francis 
B. Wilby, who is the newest of 
United States Military Academy 
superintendents. 

When General Eichelberger took 
over the administrative reins on No- 
vember 18, 1940, Army football was 
hitting a new low. With the nation, 
more than ever before, looking to- 
ward the armed forces for strength 
and confidence as the gravest crisis 
to our democracy became more than 
just a mere threat, he was foresighted 
enough to see that a poor showing 
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by an eleven from West Point, the 
show window of the United States 
Army, would be a possible morale 
destroyer. Within six weeks, Earl 
Blaik, one of the best coaches in the 
business, was back at the Military 
Academy from which he had been 
graduated twenty years earlier. Army 
football is now on the upswing 
again under Blaik’s able direction. 


bes long-outmoded physical stand- 
ards for would-be Cadets imme- 
diately received official attention. 
When General Eichelberger peered 
into the rules and regulations book 
and observed that no young man 
(they are never called boys at West 
Point) weighing more than 208 
pounds could enter the Military 
Academy, no matter how well quali- 
fied in other respects, he set about 
to remedy that situation. He did not 
succeed in inducing the powers-that- 
be fully to repeal the weight limit 
law, but he did effect a compromise 
in the form of a waiver clause that 
now permits 250-pounders—indeed, 
350-pounders—to become Cadets pro- 
vided they are of the robust type and 
there exists in them “no tendency 
to obesity.” 


General Eichelberger proceeded 


on the theory that while excess 
poundage would tend to make an 
officer less mobile and agile, it did 
not cut down his leadership ability 
or military acumen. The old regula- 
tion harks back to horse-and-buggy 
days. When the cavalry, and not the 
present-day mechanized units, were 
the prime blitzkreig factors, it was 
understood that no horse could sup- 
port for any considerable length of 
time a rider more than 200 pounds 
in weight. 

Hardly had the press associations 
cleared their wires of the change in 
weight-limit regulation story, when 
General Eichelberger gave them 
something else again to transmit to 
their many member newspapers. The 
practice of using highly proficient 
first classmen, or seniors, as instruc- 
tors was to be revived on a great 
scale. This was not news to be head- 
lined in 36-point type, but it was 
news nevertheless, especially when 
one realized the dual import of the 
move. 


Cadet instructors have been pressed 
into service in every national emer- 
gency since before the Civil War to 
release a certain number of officers 


on duty at West Point for active serv- 
ice, and to inculcate in graduating 
Cadets the qualities of leadership 
and responsibility. Ito compensate 
for the extra task of conducting class- 
room sessions for underclassmen, in 
addition to maintaining their own 
high scholastic standing, the hand- 
picked Cadet instructors were grant- 
ed special privileges, notably ‘late 
lights” until 10.30 p. m., a half-hour 
after Taps; and the right to wear a 
special insignia on the collar of their 
uniform acknowledging the honor 
conferred upon them. 

West Point’s 1,850 Cadets soon 
learned that many striking changes 
had been effected in their course of 
study almost overnight. Instead of 
two years of French and one year of 
Spanish, the opposite was now true. 
German was added to the curricu- 
lum, since most of the military record 
of World War II—the early phases 
of it, at least—will be inscribed in 
that language. The department of 
Military Art and Engineering an- 
nexed an entirely new course in cur- 
rent European Military History, 
which placed the accent on the tacti- 
cal and strategic operations of the 
German armored and mechanized 
units in the war. Seasoned observers, 
recently returned from combat zones, 
were induced to visit West Point and 
to “shoot the works” in off-the-record 
lectures to the Corps of Cadets—ses- 
sions from which the press and even 
wives of officers were barred. All this 
occurred within the past nine 
months! 

The tactical department of the 
Military Academy, too, felt the touch 
of General Eichelberger’s genius. 
During the final three months of his 
stay at West Point, the class which 
graduated last June underwent an 
intensive refresher-course in branch 
training. Those Cadets who chose the 
Signal Corps as the branch of service 
into which they would be commis- 
sioned, studied little else but photog- 
raphy and communications from 
March on; those who elected the 
Coast Artillery Corps dealt almost 
exclusively with anti-aircraft and 
coastal defense weapons, and so on 
down the line. The seeds of that pro- 
gram are now bearing fruit. West 
Point’s class of 1941, its members 
scattered as they may be over the 
entire world, carries with it the repu- 
tation of being one of the most 
highly specialized groups of second 
lieutenants ever to leave the Mili- 
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tary Academy since its foundation, 

For the one upperclass that re. 
mains at West Point during the 
summer (the graduating class, of 


course, is gone, and the new junior 


class is on a 10-week furlough) there 
was much time, especially in the 
afternoons, for swimming, canoei 
golfing, or just strolling with the best 
girl friend. That scheme of thi 
however, was in the pre-Eichelberger 
period. The hot, sultry afternoons of 
the past June, July, and August were 
devoted to additional tactical instruc. 
tion and maneuvers, the latter phase 
possible for the first time because of 
a recent increase in the size of the 
property of the Military Academy 
reservation. 

Soon, the most prolific idea born 
in the mind of General Eichelberger 
will blossom from the root of thought 
into the flower of achievement. The 
Cadets of West Point are to sprout 
wings! This is a dream come true 
for General Eichelberger, who since 
the moment he first took over the 
Military Academy superintendency 
championed a comprehensive air 
training program for West Pointers. 
Perhaps his one biggest regret today 
is that he will not be able to be at 
Stewart Field, the U. S. M. A. airport 
at nearby Newburgh, New York, per- 
sonally to supervise the program for 
which he labored and fought so hard. 


HANKS to Major General Robert 

L. Eichelberger, truly one of the 
outstanding military personalities 
of today, valuable hours and count- 
less thousands of dollars will be 
saved by eliminating the necessity of 
sending graduating West Point Ca- 
dets to primary and basic flying 
schools to earn their “wings” before 
being commissioned into the Army 
Air Corps. Starting with the present 
sophomore class, under the plan 
which General Eichelberger con- 
ceived and which General Wilby will 
prosecute, Cadets will receive sufh- 
cient air training during their last 
two years at West Point to enable 
them to be commissioned into the 
Air Corps directly upon graduation 
and to proceed immediately to an ad- 
vanced flying school. 

This is the West Point of 1942. 
Our new West Point. This is West 
Point’s answer to the challenge of 
our enemies, present and of the fu- 
ture: Let duty be well performed, 
honor be e’er untarned, country be 
ever armed, West Point, by thee. 
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By JERRY COTTER 


Joel McCrea and Barbara Stanwyck in a scene 
from Paramount’s “The Great Man’s Lady” 


As THE war continues and increases in intensity, 
strain and anxiety multiply for every non-combatant. It 
becomes more important now than ever before that the 
havens of temporary relaxation and forgetfulness pro- 
vided by the stage, screen, and radio concentrate on 
wholesome diversion and the tried and proven formulas 
for entertainment. 


Evidence is piling up that audiences throughout the 
nation are interested principally in escaping, if only 
briefly, from the harsh realities of the day. On Broad- 
way the “SRO” is hung nightly at the ticket windows 
of the musicals and light comedies, while the serious 
offerings soon fade from the playbill; motion picture 
box-office returns indicate plainly that audience interest 
is in the light comedies, the adventures, and the fan- 
tasies rather than in the attempts to dramatize the war; 
reports on radio listening point to the popularity of 
broadcasts featuring big-name orchestras, the Major 
Bowes Hour, and the programs of Fred Allen, Bob 
Hope, Red Skelton, and Fibber McGee and Molly. 


It is a natural reaction for us to seek brief surcease 
from the hard, fast pace we must now maintain. Equally 
important is the necessity of buttressing our defenses 
against the onslaught which war inevitably brings. 


Richard Dana Skinner, the eminent drama critic, 
once brought out a very important point when he stated 
that “comedies often lead the way in breakdown of 
moral values in the theater.” It is very true that comedy 
which is not presented in a responsible manner can 
often be the precursor of other moral opiates. 

In a majority of cases the films which we, as Catho- 
lics, find objectionable are comedies in which sly at- 
temps are made to circumvent restrictions by resorting 
to the farce technique. The simplest way to discredit 
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The West of frontier days provides plot and 
setting for the new Stanwyck-McCrea picture 


either a person or a moral standard is by ridicule. 
Many a playwright and politician have made excellent 
use of this method. Hollywood has also often found it 
convenient and profitable to poke fun at either a moral 
code or a way of life. Let us sincerely hope that the 
producers are now sufficiently aware of the seriousness 
of the national situation and the vital necessity of 
toughening the national moral fiber to refrain from this 
type of ridicule in the future. 

The people want comedy, but they demand that it be 
clean, wholesome, and chuckly, not the smut-stained, 
tainted product of a morally stagnant mind. America 
wants to laugh, not leer. While we may not win the war 
with smiles and guffaws, they will be a tremendous help 
to those who forge the tools as well as to the fighting 
forces who use them. 


THE GREAT MAN’S LADY is particularly effective 
adult screen fare, with Barbara Stanwyck, Joel McCrea, 
and Brian Donlevy sharing stellar honors. A colorful 
saga of the West, it highlights the part played by a 
woman in making a frontiersman a great name. The 
story is related against the panoramic background of 
the development and growth of the nation, an epic in 
itself. Miss Stanwyck essays the difficult role of Hanna 
Sempler, appearing at various ages from 16 to 100. Her 
performance is one of the most convincing in a long 
career and easily one of the best feminine portrayals of 
the year. Joel McCrea and Brian Donlevy are robustly 
equal both to the histrionic and the physical require- 
ments of their roles in this engrossing drama designed 
for adult consumption. Originality in plot development 
and the realization by the producers that mere spectacle 
is not a substitute for meaty plot value, result in a well- 
rounded, attractive production of superior merit. 
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The nation’s favorite comedian, Bob Hope, romps 
through the hilarities of MY FAVORITE BLONDE 
with his usual suavity. A spy comedy involving a bump- 
tious vaudeville performer with a beautiful British 
agent being pursued by a band of Nazis, it is a side- 
splitting, merry farce with the Hope personality and 
quips counterbalancing an occasional tendency toward 
slapstick. Madeleine Carroll is co-starred as the glamor- 
ous lady of intrigue in this zany farce. recommended as 
first-rate entertainment for the family. 


farzan, for whom the densest jungles have held no 
terror, invades a modern city with disturbing con- 
sequences in TARZAN’S NEW YORK ADVENTURE. 
Myles Connolly is the author of this latest and pos- 
sibly final chapter in the adventures of the superman of 
the treetops. Complete enjoyment of these highly 
imaginative yarns is reserved for the very young, but 
adults will manage to salvage a few chuckles from the 
few plausible sequences. Johnny Weissmuller and 
Maureen O'Sullivan remain nonchalant and unaffected 
by their hectic adventures designed for the exclusive 
enjoyment of the Saturday matinee trade. (MGM) 


RIO RITA was one of the outstanding musical suc- 
cesses of the early talkie era, due principally to the 
magnificent vocal work of Bebe Daniels and John 
Boles. A new version has been made to serve as a 
vehicle for the popular buffoons, Abbott and Costello. 
Of necessity the comedy angle has been emphasized to 
give the comedians full opportunity to use their entire 
bag of tricks. The result, while not comparable to the 
original version, contains a sufficient number of laughs 
to insure a pleasant time for headline-sated adults. 
Kathryn Grayson and John Carroll supply the vocaliza- 
tions in creditable, if not outstanding manner. 

The Abbott-Costello formula is beginning to wear 
thin, but the lavish treatment and spectacular produc- 
tion compensate for the plot and dialogue deficiencies. 


Lightweight, but satisfactory, fun for mature audiences. 
( MG M ) 


Che nostalgic quality of MY GAL SAL is especially 
appealing to those adults who recall the songs and the 
era of composer Paul Dresser. While Victor Mature may 
not seem at first thought to be the ideal choice for the 
principal role, his performance is sincere and effective. 
It does seem that fiction has been rather liberally 
blended with fact, but without detracting from the full 
enjoyment of the story. Rita Hayworth, Carole Landis, 
and James Gleason round out the cast of this pleasing 


and consistently interesting comedy-drama. (Twentieth 
Century-Fox) 


Mystery fans will find FINGERS AT THE WIN- 
DOW thoroughly acceptable fare. Basil Rathbone as a 


maniacal psychiatrist lends his sinister presence to the 
proceedings as the instigator of a crime wave in Chi- 
cago. A series of six murders committed by victims of 
schizophrenia is solved through the amateur detective 


work of a young actor and a dancer. Unusual enough 
to be engrossing, despite a few pallid passages, the film 
provides excellent suspense for adults. Lew Ayres, in 
his final screen appearance for some time, is personable 
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and convincing as the young actor, and Laraine Day is 
pleasantly natural in the principal feminine role. 


It is almost inconceivable that in this day of supposed 
cinematic advance any major studio should see fit to 
invest time, talent, and money in the puerile inanities 
of the old farce, TWIN BEDS. In addition to being 
thoroughly unacceptable on moral grounds, it is techni- 
cally weak in all departments. The hectic, bedroom 
goings-on may have been startling and shocking back 
in 1914 when the stage play on which this is based 
made its Broadway appearance. Today, it can be 
classed as boring and vulgar rather than buoyant and 
vivacious, two requisites of any humorous offering. The 
stilted performances of George Brent and Joan Bennett 
will do little to revive their dormant careers, nor will 
their appearance in this banal attempt at comedy add 
much to their prestige. Not recommended on any point. 


The enlivening presence of Eleanor Powell and Red 
Skelton adds considerably to the fun and entertainment 
value of SHIP AHOY, a gay and fast-moving musical 
comedy. Originally titled, ’ll Take Manila, it was re- 
named for obvious reasons, but retains its full quota of 
riotous gaiety and musical numbers. Miss Powell's 
clever routines; Skelton’s buoyant comedy antics, and 
the additional contributions of Bert Lahr, Virginia 
O’Brien, and Tommy Dorsey’s Orchestra are more than 
adequate substitutes for a weak plot. Zestfully satisfying 
without any pretensions of greatness, it will please a 
majority of adult entertainment-seekers. 


Patterned for mature audiences, LADY IN A JAM 
gains prestige through the excellent performance of 
Irene Dunne. Gay and capitivating in a semi-slapstick 
manner, it has been handled intelligently with the 
added asset of a strong supporting cast headed by Patric 
Knowles, Ralph Bellamy, and Eugene Pallette. The 
gossamer story thread is reinforced with hilarious 
sequences and neatly turned dialogue. It can be rated 
as superior entertainment. 


Red Skelton’s antics and Eleanor Powell’s clever dance 
numbers make “Ship Ahoy” a gay and entertaining picture 
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The current theatrical season has been marked by 
the rather complete absence of any exceptional dra- 
matic work from the pens of our foremost authors. It is a 
period of quiescence unequalled in many years. O'Neill, 
Barry, Raphaelson, Sherwood—all of the foremost 
names in the writing division of the theater—have shied 
away from the dramatic scene for the present. It would 
almost seem to be a conspiracy, a union for inactivity. 
Even Saroyan, who is quite prolific, has abandoned the 
theater for the more lucrative quarters of a Hollywood 
studio. Whatever the reason for this wholesale desertion 
of the legitimate theater by its stalwarts, the result is 
doleful for those who look at the stage for their enter- 
tainment or cultural satisfaction. 


Among the more popular of this season’s offerings is 
a farce from Noel Coward’s worldly pen erratically de- 
picting his conceptions of life after death. In BLITHE 
SPIRIT, Coward exhibits the confusion so typical of 
his set, in a manner not offensive to, but certainly in- 
compatible with, any religious beliefs. His play con- 
cerns itself with the reappearance of a farnous author's 
first wife during the course of a seance conducted in 
his home. The resulting complications are highly 
farcical and amusing, but must be accepted only as a 
technically effective piece of playwrighting and produc- 
tion. As such they will amuse and entertain those adults 
who can accept the Cowardisms for what they are 
worth. 


Vaudeville returned with all of its familiar trappings 
in an elaborately planned revue called PRIORITIES 
OF 1942. If proof were necessary that the demise of this 
form of entertainment occurred many years ago, the 
humor and the faded routines of the comedians and 
other acts involved, provide the definite answer. 

If vaudeville is ever to be revived it must be via the 
soap-and-water route, not by a return to the methods 
and manners of those ghastly days not so long ago when 
the death rattle of the industry was being heard from 
one end of the country to the other. 


Luise Rainer made her local theatrical debut in a 
revival of James M. Barrie’s A KISS FOR CINDER- 
ELLA, to the accompaniment of the most critical 
press reaction any play had received in years. The selec- 
tion of this particular Barrie play was most unfortunate 
at this time. Undoubtedly, the purpose was to provide 
an escape for those playgoers who sought brief surcease 
from the problems of the hour. The overly-saccharine 
qualities of the Barrie play produced the reverse effect, 
however. Nor did the studied mannerisms of the star 
prove acceptable either to the critical gentry or the folk 
_ Whose dollars were expected to support this ill-timed, 
dated revival. 


Continuing on the scene, and recommended heartily 
to prospective playgoers, are the following: 

Arsenic And Old Lace, in which murder is made to 
appear very humorous indeed; Best Foot Forward, a 
musical about prep school life, designed solely for those 
who are long past the prep school age; Jt Happens On 
Ice, the spectacular ice revue which has a special appeal 
for the youngsters; Life With Father, still the nation’s 
number-one comedy hit; Junior Miss, the outstanding 
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play of the season, a family “must”; Spring Again, a 
pleasantly simple comedy expertly developed; Porgy 
and Bess, a musical treat for adults who, while appre- 
ciating its beauty, must also overlook the sordid 
elements of the plot. 

Lady in the Dark, the clever, but occasionally risqué 
Gertrude Lawrence musical; Let’s Face It, a musical 
comedy revolving around draftees; My Sister Eileen, the 
hardy perennial story of two country girls adrift in 
Greenwich Village; Sons O’ Fun, the merry-andrew 
hodge-podge successor to Hellzapoppin, and Angel 
Street, the starkly realistic and morbid murder tale, are 
second consideration plays, objectionable in some part, 
but not completely condemned. The remaining plays 
on the list Banjo Eyes, Of V We Sing, Cafe Crown, 
Guest in the House, and Johnny 2X4 cannot be classed 
as acceptable material for any audience. 


The radio division of the National Catholic Commu- 
nity Service, under the direction of Martin Work, has 
made a valuable contribution to Catholic Action as 
well as to the war effort with the introduction of its 
“Star Spangled Network” for the benefit of the members 
of the armed forces. The “Network” is comprised of 
wired radio studios in USO clubhouses. These studios 
are operated by the service men and the programs 
broadcast over leased telephone wires to the soldiers in 
various camps. The programs cannot be heard outside 
the military precincts, but are proving to be an im- 
portant factor in building the all-important morale of 
the fighting forces. 


In direct contrast to the efforts of groups such as 
NCCS and the many individuals who are devoting time 
and talent to the cause of national unity and co- 
ordinated effort is the undercover activities of our army 
of “filth” columnists. The flagrant violations being com- 
mitted on the home front by these moral saboteurs, 
while thousands of our soldiers, sailors, and marines 
fight and die abroad, should not be allowed to go un- 
checked. The entertainment industry has responded 
admirably to the job of providing brief moments of 
fun and enjoyment for the enlisted men, but certain 
groups within the theatrical profession continue their 
persistent efforts to gain wealth and fame at the expense 
of the morals of the nation. 


We refer particularly to the burlesque impresarios 
who have raised a hue and cry over the recent revoca- 
tion of their licenses in New York. That action was 
long overdue. The next step in the proper direction 
will be a thorough clean-up of the night clubs, where 
under the guise of entertainment, and under the pro- 
tection of the freedoms provided by the democratic way, 
a campaign of moral disintegration is making steady 
progress. It is not censorship to expect and demand of 
all producers the maintenance of those high standards 
on which this country was founded. 

The freedom of expression which is so often used by 
our “Filth Column” as a cover-all for their activities, 
also entails a responsibility. If some figures in the enter- 
tainment world fail or refuse to acknowledge their duty, 
it will be to the best interest of all concerned for the 
industry itself to make them fall into line before the 
time for intelligent action has passed. 





W. [EN Comford was killed by a 
bomb the Treaty Port put the crime 
down to the Gilded Petal tong. It 
had been active for some time and it 
latest modern inconven- 
Comford was rich, old, and 
stiff-necked, also he had had trouble 
with his coolies. Heaving a tin full 
of explosive through his window was 
just the sort of protest the tong 
traded in 


used the 


iences 


the Port Commissioner, 
sure that the case was a 
straightforward one, that when Che- 
leeman of the Chinese police bil- 
lowed in in the midst of his inves- 
tigation, he showed considerable 


Varney, 


was SO 


surprise 

Cheleeman is large and plump and 
not as sleepy as he looks. He had 
been a mandarin of the highest but- 
ton under the old regime and had 
been kept on owing to the richness 
oriental wisdom. He was, 
moreover, as cultivated as an Oxford 
don, with an impish taste for mixing 
English with Chinese “pidg- 
Hollywood says it. As he ad- 
vanced plumply to Varney’s side, his 
eyes took in all that the bomb 
had done to Comford and Comford’s 
big study 

“Certainly one most regrettable 
and dishonorable smear-out,” he said. 

“Pretty damnable—when are you 
going to lay the Gilded Petal by the 
Cheleeman?”” Varney spoke 
sharply. There had been half a dozen 
such outrages in the past few months 
and Cheleeman, being in charge of 
the Chinese side, was the man to 
with them. 


of his 


pe! rect 
in” as 


bland 


heels 


deal 

“Give a petal a bad name and it 
smells like every murder,” Chelee- 
man lisped vaguely, yet Varney’s eyes 
d at the tone and he rapped: 
“So you don’t think the Petal lot 


did this?’ 


narrowe¢e 


“I am the most unwise and ig- 
‘busies’”” the mandarin 
sighed. “Enlighten my despicable ig- 
as to details of this sad de- 


norant of 


norance 
mise.” 
‘Well, it’s only guessing—so far,” 
Varney said. “But we know old Com- 
ford had trouble with his godown 
boys and, as he was a bit of a tartar, 
he treated ‘em pretty rough. They 
obviously took their grievance to the 
tong, as they usually do, and the 
tong, knowing the old man’s habits, 
sent along a man to sling a bomb in 
through his window while he sat here 
this evening. That’s their method.” 


“A method, like charity, covereth 
a multitude of things,’ Cheleeman 
said; he approached Comford’s body, 
still sprawled in its deep chair. “You 
have clues to the bumper-off?” 

“Not much chance. The murderer 
crept up through, or waited in those 
bushes outside the window, heaved 
the thing in, and then beat it quick 
through the darkness.” 

“And the fateful instrument?” 

“The bomb—? Not a trace. Blown 
to smithereens, I should say.” 

“A melancholy and yet, maybe, 
auspicious termination of earthly ca- 
reer. Old gentleman of high tastes 
in objects of art, caught by sable 
scythe of the Fell Reaper as he con- 
templates his treasures.” 

“Hey?” blinked Varney. 

Cheleeman bent and picked a bit 
of metal from the floor. 

“This highly insignificant particle 
is part of the bale, or handle, of a 
ceremonial wine jar we call yu in our 
unworthy language,” he began—and 
then stopped dead. 


“Oh, you mean his pots?” Varney 
broke in impatiently. “I daresay he 
was gloating over one of his bronzes 
at the time. Naturally—he was a great 
collector of that sort of stuff, as you 
can see.” 

“More than great,” Cheleeman 
murmured as he sidled toward the 
shelves that Varney’s nod had indi- 
cated, his eyes gleaming as he took in 
the range of lovely metal vessels, each 
a perfect museum piece in shape, de- 
sign, and enrichment; each glorious 
with the patina that fine Chinese 
bronze alone seems to acquire 
through the ages. He drew in his 
breath. 
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“More than great. He had taste, 
discrimination. This is a remarkable 
collection—for a white man.” His 
Chinese understanding of beautiful 
things made him hiss with delight, 
“Look at this incense holder; as 
gracious as an unfolding lotus bud. 
It is true Chou dynasty. Why, he 
knew about these things,” his fingers, 
quivering with delight, reached for a 
small blue-green bronze of a Buddha 
—and again he stopped dead, before 
going on softly, “As much as a white 
man can know.” 

“Well, he was recognized as an ex- 
pert,” Varney shrugged. “He spent 
a fortune on the stuff, anyhow. What 
is more, rich American trippers call- 
ing at the Port, used to get him to 
recommend the best dealers. Putting 
them wise used to be a matter of 
pride with him.” 

“Ah, pride!” Cheleeman’s eyes be- 
came veiled. “The root of much vio- 
lent spleen.” He returned to study 
the body. “And you say he had one 
of his pieces of very great price in 


his hands when death struck him?” 

“No doubt of it. You can see how 
the fragments were driven into his 
face and body. I’d say the bomb was 
tossed right into his lap.” 

“So ...as if his precious pot itself 
burst right in his face, eh?” Chelee- 
man nodded, and with a wheezing 
groan got down upon his knees. 

“Let us now find more pieces of 
this yu,” he sighed. “For the yu, as 
you probably do not know—or want 
to—is one of the most gracious and 
singular of the lowly treasures of my 
inconspicuous race. It is a bucket- 
like pot that is always covered with 
a neat bronze: lid, fitting closely, 
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As Cheleeman advanced plumply to Varney’s 
side, his. bland eyes took in all that the bomb 
had done to Comford and Comford’s big study 


Illustrated sometimes so closely that it is diffi- 

by cult to get off—especially when the 

ee RSNPEAR handle gives little room. Ah, here is 

a good fragment of its bulbous 
body.” 

“And this looks like a bit of the 
lid,” Varney said, lifting a segment 
of twisted metal. 

“Whoopee!”’ Cheleeman chuckled. 
“You have done a most auspicious 
find—my dear Watson.” 

“You've got what you expected?” 
Varney asked grimly. 

“Pelhaps!”” Cheleeman answered in 
his most exasperating Charlie Chan 
manner. “But first what do you 
think of my bulbous body . . . the 
piece of the yu I have found, I mean. 
The exquisite engraving of that coil- 
ing dragon, that gold line inlay. . . 
unmistakable design of celebrated 
Han period, you agree?” 

“You know it might be Birming- 
ham work for all I know,” Varney 
grigned but his eyes were shrewd. 
“Much more important is, what have 
you found out from that lid?” 

“It was tight, most tight,” Chelee- 
man murmured, as his long man- 
darin nail scraped the inside of the 
curve. 

“Unnaturally tight?” Varney asked, 
and Cheleeman lifted his nail and 
sniffed at it. 

“Most conspicuously abnormal,” 
he murmured. “Shellac.” 

“Purposely stuck down, eh?” Var- 
ney was sharply alert. He had worked 
with this seemingly indolent Chi- 
nese long enough to know that his 
apparent inconsequence generally 
masked a most acute penetration. 
“What do you make out of that?” 

“Tight lid means one opens at 
leisure.” Cheleeman mused. “Tight 
lid on precious yu means possessor 
of same would wait until he was 
alone before forcing it open, thus 
could he do it carefully and without 
disturbances that might cause dam- 
age to said precious object. Tight lid 
means that aforesaid possessor would 
not know what was inside the yu 
until he got the lid off—and if it 
was, after all, explosives: with a string 
leading from the lid to set explosives 
off when tightness yielded, why, who 
the detective also understood Oriental cunning would ever know it was the precious 

pot itself that killed him?” 
“You mean that that yu was really 
the bomb?” Varney gasped. 
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The Chinese detective and the murdered English- 


man were both connoisseurs of Oriental art—but 
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“What more innocent alibi? Pre- 
cious pot never dreamed of as lethal 
weapon, and detonation covered by 
blowing it to pieces anyhow. Also 
killing by bomb now so fashionable, 
one thinks of Gilded Petal first, while 
he who made it knows that the Petal 
tong provide enough scent to lead 
you astray, as was most humbly 
pointed out by me just now.” 

“Yes, that'd be a clever way to hide 
the real murderer, only, why? I don’t 
see the reason for it yet.” 

Cheleeman held out the fragment 
of the yu he had found. 

“That, perhaps, is the reason. It 
has, as I told you, the gold inlay, 
the dragon engraving of authentic 
Han work. But the metal—the bronze 
—is modern coolie casting.” 

“A fake?” 

“A lovely lie,” Cheleeman mur- 
mured. “It was the work of an artist, 
yes, but the metal gives it away. It 
might deceive many, but not Chinese 
eyes and taste. 

“Did it deceive Comford?” Varney 
asked, watching the mandarin closely. 

“It had,” Cheleeman said, defiber- 
ately. “But I think he had begun to 
find out.” 

“Ah, that little Buddha that made 
you stop praising Comford’s knowl- 
edge?” 

“You are not so bad for a—bar- 
barian,”’ Cheleeman said with a sud- 
den smile. “Yes I saw at once that 
Buddha was a fake, and I thought 
Comford had been fooled. But then 
I look closely and saw that he had 
scraped alittle of the patinaed sur- 
face off, to the base coolie stuff be- 
neath. So I see he had found out he 
was being fooled.” 

“He was the sort who'd be a devil 
to any who robbed him that way,” 
Varney nodded. 

“More. There was also this pride I 
mentioned,” Cheleeman said. “His 
pride in being an expert recom- 
mending rich Americans to reliable 
dealers. That would make him most 
furious with any man who made him 
risk losing that reputation.” 

“I begin to see,” Varney frowned. 
“Comford had found out he had 
been tricked and was preparing to 
exact vengeance upon the dealer who 
cheated him. He was seeking final 
evidence, maybe, when he bought the 
yu—only the dealer had already got 
wind of it. The fellow knew Comford 
would ruin him and so deliberately 
turned that yu into a bomb to save 
himself from exposure.” 


TUAST FOR 
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TUMOURRUW 


by, Jessica P. owers 


Here is my place-card, yes, and here is my chair, 
And I would greet myself as a fine guest 


Did I not dip my finger in the drink 


Before the rest. 


Would your thirst, too, inquire? Then dip with me: 


Vinegar, bitter aloes, even gall, 


Acid from leaves brewed in a blackened cave 


By the mad host who thinks he hired this hall. 


Ah, but I know a way to meet this jest! 


I lift my goblet with the toast applied 


Not to the world, life, fate or what’s-its-name 


But, whispered and aside, 


To Him Whose Hebrew curls are clogged with blood, 


Whose beautiful compassionate young face 


Is streaked with spittle, Who goes out to die 


In earth’s most public place, 


To Him in Whose fair Name I long to take 
This honey and the sweet, sweet taste thereof, 


This nectar, this champagne, this wine of wines, 


This drink of love. 





-_ — 
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“I think the honorable Varney has 
solved it in one,” the Mandarin 
chuckled. “I, myself, knowing my 
race, can see no other solution.” 

“Good enough,” Varney grinned. 
“The thing now is to find which of 
the fifty curio dealers in this Port it 
was.” 

“There my feeble familiarity with 
my kind may help. There are only 
four with sensitiveness and artistry 
enough to have forged so perfect a 
yu. Go to each of them in turn, tak- 
ing with you these fragments of the 
handle and body, asking each if they 
have another vessel to match this one 
that has been destroyed. Believe me, 
the murderer will then give himself 
away.” 

“You're wrong,” Varney told 
Cheleeman three days later. “I went 


to the four myself and did exactly 
as you suggested, but not one of them 
turned a hair at sight of the frag- 
ments. They merely said “No can 
do!” P 

“Not so wrong,” Cheleeman re- 
plied. “Hong-ti, the second of the 
four on your list, committed suicide 
two hours after you left him. Those 
bits of yu told him you knew how 
Comford had been killed, and that 
presently you would discover he was 
the murderer. And being sensitive, 
as all artists are, he recognized and 
accepted his fate.” 

“Dammee,” Varney snapped. “I 
believe you meant him to kill him- 
self. That’s why you sent me along.” 

“He was a great craftsman,” Chelee- 
man sighed. “And hanging is s0 
crude an end for artists.” 
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Showering Rice on Married Couple 


What is the reason for throwing rice on married 
couples following the wedding? How far back does 
this custom date? Has it a pagan or a religious sig- 
nificance? Nearly all our pastors permit this practice 
inside and outside their churches.—BROOKLYN,:N. Y. 


The custom of throwing some kind of cereals or 
fruit on the bride is an ancient one. It has been found 
to have been practiced in India, Indo-China, and the 
Malay Archipelago in the east to the Atlantic Ocean on 
the west. In some parts of France hemp seed or wheat 
is showered over the bride, or the bride is received with 
three loaves of bread. In rural parishes in England 
wheat is thrown over the bridal couple, which is in- 
dicative of the wish that they may always be prosper- 
ous. The throwing of rice on them is also an ancient 
custom, but it appears to be of a later date than the 
wheat and is symbolical of the wish that the wedding 
may be fruitful. These and many similar customs were, 
of course, pagan in origin, but they were adopted by 
Christian people. (Westermarck, Short History of Mar- 
riage; Encyclopedia Brittanica, “Bride.””) Not all pastors 
look with favor on this practice, as it is more or less of 
a nuisance, insofar as the cleanliness of the church is 
concerned. 


Saint Barbara 


I have been reading that Saint Barbara is the 
patron saint of artillerymen. Can you give me some 
information about her and suggest suitable prayers 
to her?—PrTTsBURGH, PA. 


Saint Barbara is venerated as a virgin and martyr. 
According to the legendary acts she was the daughter 
of the rich heathen, Dioscorus. When she professed 
Christianity: she was cruelly tortured and finally be- 
headed by him. There is considerable doubt, however, 


of her existence, and it is quite certain that her legend, 
as we have it, is spurious. There is no mention of her 
in the so-called Martyrology of Jerome, but she was 
venerated in the seventh century, about which time her 
legend began. The various versions differ both as to 
the time and place of her martyrdom. The third cen- 
tury is generally favored as to the time. The place is 
located variously in Tuscany, Rome, Antioch, Heliop- 
olis, and Nicomedia. The present Roman Martyrology 
puts it at the last named place under Maximius Thrax. 
Saint Barbara is one of the Fourteen Holy Helpers, and 
that she is invoked against lightning and fire, and by 
analogy as patroness of artillerymen, military archi- 
tects, and miners is attributed to the nature of the fate 
that overtook her father. Fire from heaven was sup- 
posed to have consumed him in such a manner that 
nothing but ashes were left of his body. The tower rep- 
resented in her pictures, and her directions regarding 
her bath-house, have caused her to be regarded as 
patroness of architects, builders, and stonemasons. Her 
feast day is December 4. (Butler’s Revised Lives of the 
Saints.) We do not know of any special prayers to 
Saint Barbara, so we suggest that you make up your 
own. 


Friday Abstinence: Protestant Witness 
at Catholic Marriage: List of Popes: 
Book on Church History 


(1) Why do Catholics abstain from eating meat on 
Fridays? (2) May a Protestant stand up for a Catholic 
couple when they are married? (3) Where may I ob- 
tain a complete list of all the Popes from the time of 
Saint Peter? (4) What book would you suggest to read 
about the early history of the Church?—NEw HAVEN, 
CONN. 


(1) Catholics abstain from flesh meat on Fridays 
and certain other days in obedience to the law of the 
Church. The purpose of this law, as well as that of 
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fasting, is threefold: to restrain the concupiscence of 
the flesh, to render more easy the elevation of the mind 
to divine things, and to make satisfaction for sin. 

(2) Non-Catholics may not be official witnesses 
(bridesmaid and best man) at Catholic marriages, but 
if there is a serious reason that would meet the ap- 
proval of the Ordinary, who is to decide the matter, 
an exception may be made in a particular case. 

(3) Complete lists of the Popes may be found in sev- 
eral places, as in The National Catholic Almanac, pages 
51-55; 

(4) A Student’s Church History, Vol. 1, by Rev. 
Charles Hart, $1.70; and A History of the Church, 
Vol. 1, by Rev. Philip Hughes, $3.50, are two titles that 
can be recommended. 


Sin Against Holy Spirit 


Will you kindly explain what is meant by the sin 
against the Holy Spirit, generally called the “unfor- 
givable sin?”’—BOSTON, MASS. 


The following note to the text of Saint Matthew, 
12:31, 32, in the new edition of the New Testament, 
says: “The sin against the Holy Spirit is to ascribe to 
the devil the works of the Holy Spirit. One who thus 
attacks directly this source of all grace rejects the source 
of salvation. It is morally impossible that he. should 
ever meet the conditions for absolution.” The context 
shows that the Pharisees obstinately attributed the 
miracles of Jesus to the power of the devil, thereby 
turning against Him the very works He intended to 
prove His divinity. It is the same with the sinner who 
deliberately rejects the grace of God offered for his 
salvation. He cannot be saved, so long as he maintains 
this disposition, because he wills not to be saved. He 
in effect slams the door of his heart in God’s face. This 
condition, evil as it is, does not deprive God of His 
omnipotence and exceeding great mercy, as St. Thomas 
says. Even such persons are sometimes spiritually healed 
as by a miracle. 


Holy Trinity 


Why ts the Holy Trinity necessary? I don’t mean 
why it is necessary that God exist, but why should 
there be three persons in God?—MEMPHIS, TENN. 


The following quotation from The Divine Trinity 
by Dr. Pohle, pp. 194-5, contains the answer to your 
question: “That there are three Persons in one God is 
a mystery which human reason, left to its own re- 
sources, can neither discover nor demonstrate. Even 
after its actual revelation, theistic philosophy is un- 
able stringently to prove the possibility, much less the 
existence and intrinsic necessity, of the Divine Trinity, 
which must therefore be counted among the mysteries 
called absolute or transcendental. Saint Thomas Aqui- 
nas observes with perfect justice that whosoever ven- 
tures to demonstrate the Trinity by unaided reason 
derogates from the Faith. 

“This indemonstrability of the mystery of the Divine 
Trinity is due to the fact that, while here on earth, 
the human intellect, in spite of its being illumined by 
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the light of revelation, has no intuitive vision of the 
Divine Essence, but arrives at its knowledge of it bya 
contemplation of the physical universe, which is the 
work, not of the Blessed Trinity as such, but of the 
One God who summoned the world out of nothing. 
ness. From the consideration of created things the 
human mind ascends to a knowledge of the Divine 
Nature as the creative principle of the cosmos. But it 
cannot arrive at a knowledge of the Divine Persons, 
except insofar as it is able to infer that the infinite 
Creator of spiritual things must needs possess the sim- 
ple perfection of personality. How this personality is 
constituted we have no means of determining [by the 
light of reason alone]. : 

“Concerning the mystery of the Trinity,” says Saint 
Jerome, “the proper confession to make is that we are 
ignorant. This absolute inscrutability is plainly inti- 
mated in Matt. 11, 27: ‘No one knoweth the Son, but 
the Father; neither doth any one know the Father, but 
the Son, and he to whom it shall please the Son to 
reveal Him.’ “The things that are of God no man 
knoweth, but the Spirit of God.’ (I Cor. 2: 11)” 


Catholic Officials Attending 
Protestant Church 


I read in the secular newspaper that several mem- 
bers of the President’s Cabinet who are Catholics 
attended a religious ceremony conducted by an 
Episcopalian minister in Saint John’s Church in 
Washington. Was this lawful?—CLEVELAND, 0. 


Material and passive assistance at the religious serv- 
ices of non-Catholic religions can be tolerated for a 
grave cause and provided there is no danger of per- 
version to those who attend and scandal to others 
(Canon 1258, No. 2). Catholics who hold official posi- 
tions in the various branches of the Government usu- 
ally have sufficient reason for attendance at such re- 
ligious services. Intelligent Catholics know the circum- 
stances and will not take scandal from it. There is only 
one Catholic member of the President’s Cabinet—not 
several—and only one Catholic member of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 


Marriage Because of Fear 


A girl married a man because she feared him. He 
said she would never marry anyone but him. She 
feared that he might kill himself and another suitor 
also, if she did not marry him, In the eyes of God is 
a marriage between two Catholics in these circum- 
stances a valid one?—Nn. N. 


The Church presumes that once a marriage has taken 
place it is valid, until proved invalid (Canon 1014). 
The Canon Law with reference to fear is as follows: 
Grave force and fear nullify matrimonial consent, but 
only when such force and fear have been unjustly in- 
flicted by an external agent and consent is given in 
order to free oneself from it (Canon 1087). Whether 
or not force and fear have actually extorted a person's 
consent in a concrete case can be decided only by 4 
duly constituted ecclesiastical court. 
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Clandestine Marriages Before 1908 


Is it true that at one time the marriages of Cath- 
olics before a civil official were valid and recognized 
by the Catholic Church in this country? In what year 
was this abolished?—BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

The non-observance of the proper form of marriage 
—before an authorized priest and witnesses—is called 
dandestinity. ‘The marriage of two Catholics or of a 
Catholic with a baptized non-Catholic (mixed re- 
ligion) before a minister or a civil official was gravely 
unlawful but not invalid on the ground of clandes- 
tinity, where the decree of the Council of Trent, 
Tametsi, against clandestine marriages was not for- 
mally promulgated, previous to April 19, 1908, (Easter 
Sunday). This decree was not promulgated in the ec- 
clesiastical province of New York to which the diocese 
of Brooklyn belongs. Hence, the marriage of two Cath- 
olics before a civil official before the above date in the 
diocese of Brooklyn was unlawful but valid, insofar as 
the only defect was clandestinity. After Easter 1908 the 
Church prescribed for the whole Latin Church that a 
marriage in which at least one party was a Catholic 
must be contracted before an authorized priest and at 
least two witnesses for validity. 


Rev. J. D. Lewen? 


Is the Sign-Post acquainted with a Rev. J. D. 
Lewen, publisher of scurrilous pamphlets in Chi- 
cago? After his name he adds, “formerly a Franciscan 
monk.” —UTICA, N. Y. 


He is not listed in Defamers of the Church, pub- 
lished by Our Sunday Visitor Press, Huntington, Ind. 
Possibly he may have begun his evil work after the 
above was printed. We suggest that you submit an 
inquiry about him to the above publisher, who keeps 
track of such persons, 


Catholic Teacher Using Protestant Bible 


Should a Catholic teacher read from a Gedeon 
Bible, placed in the public schools for the morning 
lessons, on the principle that one Bible is as good 
as another?—NEW YORK. 


Where the use of the Protestant Bible is mandatory 
in the public schools, Catholic teachers may read from 
it those portions that do not contradict the Catholic 
Bible, but they should not do so on the principle that 
one Bible is as good as another, for the principle is 
false. It is equivalent to saying that a true version is 
no different than a heretical version. 


Julian the Apostate 


Who was Julian the Apostate?—NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Julian the Apostate was Roman Emperor from A. D. 
361 to 363. He was the son of Julius Constantius, the 
half-brother of Constantine the Great. He is known to 
history as the “Apostate,” but the title is hardly fair, 
for though he set himself to reverse the policy of the 
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previous fifty years and to restdre paganism, he may 
not have been a real Christian at all; certainly he was 
never a Catholic. He was a nephew of Constantine and 
a child of five at the Emperor’s death, one of the very 
few near relations of the new Emperors (Constantius II 
and Constans) who survived the general massacre de- 
signed to remove possible rivals to their succession. 
For these massacres, in which his father, two uncles, 
and a brother perished, Julian declared Constantius II 
responsible, and in this personal hatred of Constantius, 
which deepened after that Emperor’s execution in 354 
of his only surviving brother, Constans, may be found 
one reason for his fanatical hatred of everything Chris- 
tian. His earliest education was imparted by an arch- 
A.ian, Eusebius of Nicomedia, and after childhood he 
was deprived of even this pale reflection of Christian 
truth. When Julian became Emperor he endeavored 
to substitute paganism for Christianity but failed. He 
died of wounds received in the war against the Persians 
in A. D. 363. With his last breath, he testified against 
Christ, whom he had fought and by whom he was 
overcome: ““Thou hast conquered, O Galilean!” (His- 
tory of the Church, Hughes, Vol. 1.) 


Blessing of Water at Offertory: 
Masses for Dead 


(1) Why does the priest bless the water:and not 
the wine at the offertory of the Mass? (2) Why are 
the various blessings of the ordinary Mass omitted in 
Masses for the dead?—BOUND BROOK, N. J. 


(1) The few drops of water added to the wine at 
the offertory are symbolical of the union of Christ with 
the faithful. The wine symbolizes Our Lord who has 
no need of a blessing and to whom no advantage ac- 
crues from His union with His people. The water, 
however, is blessed—or rather the faithful symbolized 
by the water—because they greatly need divine grace 
to be made worthy of this marvelous union. This 
thought is expressed in the beautiful prayer said by 
the celebrant when performing this action. 

(2) The whole rite of Masses for the dead aims at 
procuring the greatest possible benefit for the souls 
of the departed, hence much is omitted in them that 
refers to the participation of the living in the fruits of 
the sacrifice. (Gihr, Holy Sacrifice of the Mass.) 


Reincarnation 


Some non-Catholics claim that before the sixth 
century the Catholic Religion included the theory of 
reincarnation in its teachings. Is there any truth in 
this?—BALTIMORE, MD. 


None whatever. It is true that certain heretical 
Christian sects, as the Manicheans and the Albigensians, 
taught the theory of reincarnation or metempsychosis— 
the transmigration of souls from one body to another— 
but the Catholic Church never did. The Church does 
teach that after the General Resurrection the human 
soul will be reunited to the body it had while on earth, 
and this union will be eternal; but this is entirely dis. 
tinct from the theory of reincarnation. 
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“Prisoner of the Vatican” 


| non-Catholic would like an explanation of the 
following: since Italy is a Catholic country and the 
reigning family were Catholics, how could such a 
situation develop that would make the Pope a 
“prisoner in the Vatican”?—WAUSAUKEE, WIS. 


Previous to 1870, Italy was not one civil entity, as it 
is today, but a number of separate States -and de- 
pendencies, each with its own ruler or protector, in 
many cases foreigners. A portion of the country, called 
the States of the Church, was under the temporal 
sovereignty of the Pope. There was no “reigning fam- 
ily” over all Italy at that time. 

The causes that led up to the situation were many 
and various. The spirit of revolution and Liberalism, 
stemming from the French Revolution, the understand- 
able desire for the unification of Italy with Rome as 
its civil capital, and the acknowledged need of reform 
in the Papal States, were some of the causes. They 
were powerfully aided by the machinations of secret 
societies, national and international, as the Carbonari 
and Freemasons. All these things contributed to the 
spoliation of the Pope’s temporal sovereignty by armed 
force in 1870. 

The seclusion of the Popes, from Pius IX to Pius XI, 
within the limits of the Vatican Palace, was not main- 
tained by the usurpers, but was self-imposed. It was 
their continued protest against the forcible deprivation 
of their temporal power and the one-sided “Law of 
Guarantees” enacted by the Italian Government. They 
did not wish to go into the territory unjustly taken 
from them, lest by that act they might implicitly recog- 
nize the de facto government of Italy, and thereby 
acknowledge themselves its subjects. (For further read- 
ing see The Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. XIV, pages 
265-267. Father Parson’s The Pope and Italy is a popu- 
lar treatment of this question). 


Godmother to Grandniece 


My daughter is godmother to her brother’s girl 
and she wants this niece to be godmother for her 
child. Is there anything to prevent this?—NEW YORK. 


There is no prohibition in Canon Law against this 
arrangement. 


Woman Resisting Attack 


Would a woman be justified in taking her own 
life; for instance, by jumping from a high window, 
if she were pursued by an assailant bent on an im- 
moral purpose?—BAYSIDE, N. Y. 


A woman who is on the point of being attacked for 
an immoral purpose may expose herself to the danger 
of death by jumping from a high window, in order to 
escape the attacker. If her death would follow as a 
result, it would be an instance of indirect killing of 
herself, which is lawful for a proportionately grave 
cause. She does not will her death directly, but rather 
she directly wills to prevent her violation and permits 
herself to be killed, if her death would follow. But she 
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would not be obliged to do this, as no sin would be 


committed by her, if she were overpowered and her 
will resisted. Where there is no consent, there is no sin, 


Movies During Lent 


If a person made the tesolution not to attend mov. 
ing pictures during Lent, would she be guilty of 
breaking it, if she went on Sundays? I find there are 
quite a number who do this and still maintain that 
they are keeping their resolution.—scRANTON, PA, 


Self-imposed mortifications oblige only to the extent 
the person who makes them determines. If the resolu- 
tion were made in the beginning of Lent, and without 
restriction, Sundays also would be included; but if 
Sundays were excepted, there would be no violation 
of the resolution if the person went on that day. Gen- 
erally speaking, one who is inspired to give up the 
pleasures of moving pictures ought, out of regard for 
the spirit and purpose of Lent, to stay away from them 
also on Sundays. 


Law of Moses: Ten Commandments: 
Seven Plagues 


(1) Is the Law of Moses a commandment, that is, 
one of the Ten Commandments? If it is not, where 
may I find it in full? (2) In what books and what 
chapters of the Bible may I read of the first four of 
the Ten Commandments? I have them in a small 
book, but would like to read them as they are given 
in the Bible. (3) Where in the Bible may I find in 
formation about the seven plagues?—PITTSBURGH, PA. 


(1) The Law of Moses is the legislation contained in 
the Books of Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deu- 
teronomy, which was binding on the Jews. This law, 
also called the Old Covenant between God and the 
chosen people, prepared the way for the kingdom of 
Christ, and, except that portion of it which pertained 
to the natural law, ceased to bind on the establishment 
of the Christian Church. 

(2) The Ten Commandments are the basic moral pre- 
cepts of human conduct for all men, and were revealed 
by God to Moses. They are found as first revealed in 
the Book of Exodus, Chapter XX. They are repeated 
and explained in the Book of Deuteronomy, Chapter V. 
The Catholic division of the Ten Commandments dif 
fers from the Protestant, but the difference is accidental. 
Both Churches number ten in all, though the Bible 
itself does not indicate how they are to be enumerated. 
The Catholic Church follows the more logical division 
of Saint Augustine, based on the Hebrew text. In this 
division the prohibition of false worship and idolatry 
are included in the First Commandment, and the dis- 
tinct sins of lust and covetousness are made into the 
Ninth and Tenth Commandments. The Protestant 
division makes but one commandment of the desires 
for the neighbor’s wife and his goods, but on the other 
hand makes two commandments of the one prohibition 
of false worship. 

(3) The seven plagues are mentioned in the Apoca 
lypse, 15:6, and the following chapters. 





Letters should as a rule be 

limited to about 300 words. 

The Editor reserves the 
right of cutting. Opinions expressed herein are the 
writer's and not necessarily those of the Editor. Intelli- 
gent comment concerning matters having relation to 
Catholic life and thought are welcomed. Communica- 
tions should bear the name and address of writers. 


““WHITEWASHING THE KREMLIN” 
EpitoR OF THE SIGN: 

It was with great astonishment that I read your 
editorial, “Whitewashing the Kremlin,” in the April 
issue. I would like to know where you have gathered 
the facts and figures concerning Soviet Russia, because 
up to now I have not been able to find a single person, 
or a group of persons, who would vouch for these re- 
ports. They have cropped up here and there, coming 
mostly from Berlin, or its satellites, under the heading 
of news. 

Does it not strike you funny that the persons who 
have supposedly gathered the stories about the Soviet 
atrocities did not find out one thing about the military 
strength of Russia? Funny, is it not? 

Catholic publications have soft-pedaled the Nazi 
menace for many years; some priest-editors even went 
so far as to praise the measures Hitler took against the 
Jews at the beginning of his reign. And others praised 
him as the savior of Europe, savior from Communism. 
And yet at the party day in Nuremberg as early as 
1935, Hitler talked about the corrupt Catholic clergy 
of Germany and threatened to fight them to the finish. 

Up to now billions of words have been written about 
the Communists and their aims, but not one word on 
why we have Communists. We have Communists be- 
cause our so-called Christian leaders in Europe did not 
heed the voice of Pope Leo XIII when he issued his 
famous encyclical Rerum Novarum (On the Condition 
of Labor). They kept on doing business as usual and 
now we have the results. 

A drowning man will never question his rescuer 
whether he is a Christian or a Mohammedan. And let 
us bear in mind that Russia’s men are fighting and 
dying, and their cities have been demolished. We are 
leaning back in our armchairs in safety and security 
expounding high-sounding theories, made _ possible 
through the heroic efforts of much-condemned Soviet 
Russia. 


Evanston, Ill. Lupwic G. GREIN 


Epitor or THE SIGN: 

The editorial in the April issue, “Whitewashing the 
Kremlin,” was a good one and it hit home. I have been 
considering the possibility of reprinting it and would 
like to know if you would permit this. I could use a 


feprint in many different ways as I think this editorial 
is one that should be broadcast. It struck me as one 
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that would offset a lot of argument we are hearing 
these days. There are many who believe now that 
Russia has changed her policy, has about-faced, and 
has even adopted the capitalistic system. 


Chicago, III. F. P. H. 


SovieT INTENTIONS 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

It was a real pleasure to read, “Soviet Propaganda 
Looks Forward,” by William P. Carney, and the edi- 
torial, ‘““Whitewashing the Kremlin.” The fact that we 
Americans are in practically unanimous agreement on 
the advisability of sending help to Soviet Russia is 
no reason why we should remain silent concerning 
Soviet intentions. We are allied with Soviet Russia and 
are willing to help her with all our resources—to. defeat 
Hitler. We are not and cannot as loyal Americans be 
joined with her in any effort to annex or dominate 
the Scandinavian or the Baltic countries. We shall be 
sorry later on if the needs of the present moment induce 
us to make a craven and abject sacrifice of principles 
for which America has stood for so many generations. 

Credit is due THe Sicn for having the courage to 
publish the facts. 


New York City WILLIAM J. HitcHcock 


THE SIGN IN THE SERVICES 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

We are enclosing two dollars for a subscription to 
Tue Sicn and ask that you send it to some Army or 
Navy Chaplain who will use it for his “boys.” 

We would appreciate hearing from you as to the 
destination of our subscription, and then we shall take 
this particular chaplain and his needs as a part of our 
effort to further Catholic Action and at the same time 
to help the armed forces and do our bit for defense. 

Sioux City, lowa Mary KENNEDY 

Secretary of the Senior Class 
Cathedral High School 


Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

We are regularly receiving your magazine and it is 
being distributed and read by the soldiers from the 
Fort Dix area. 

We feel that the boys are thoroughly enjoying it and 
at the same time are being given the opportunity to 
engage in intelligent reading. 

Trenton, N. J. 


Joun J. McGann 
Club Director 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

Thank you for encouraging our laymen to participate 
in the spread of good reading amongst the soldiers. 
They certainly appreciate your efforts. 

Ft. MacArthur, Cal. FATHER CLARE, CHAPLAIN 


HirLer THE Beast? 
Eprror oF THE SIGN: 

The discussion of Chapter 4, Verse 3 of the Apoca- 
lypse in your April issue has prompted me to write 
you concerning it. The quotation to which I have 
reference is: “Here is wisdom. He who has understand- 
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ing let him calculate the number of the Beast, for it 
is the number of a man; and its number is six hundred 
and sixty-six.” 

You may be interested to know that there is a name 
besides that of Caesar Nero that adds up to 666. There 
is another one who fits St. John’s description of the 
Beast and the trouble he would cause to’ the Church. 
Another person seems to be symbolized by the Beast. 

If the numerical value of “A” is 100, “B” 101, “C” 
1o2,°“Z” 125, etc., the letters in the name HITLER 
will add up to 666. 

Best wishes for THE SiGn’s continued success. 

Oak Park, Illinois Marian T. RAUTH 


ASPERGES ON SUNDAYS 
Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

The question about the -Asperges in the April is issue 
brings to my mind a point which you did not mention. 
[ believe that we were taught in our seminary days 
that the Asperges is given only on Sunday and not on 
other days—even Holy Days, unless the latter fall on 
Sunday. I think that answers the correspondent who 
asked why it was omitted on Christmas Day. 

Boston, Mass. CLERICUS 


THE EVANGELINE COUNTRY 
Epitork OF THE SIGN: 

Many of your readers who enjoyed the welcome and 
interesting article, “The Cajuns of the Evangeline 
Country,” by Lillian Barker, in the April issue, may 
recall the fine cinema version of the famed Longfellow 
classic, of a decade ago, directed by the late Edwin 
Carewe. 

Much of the scenery in this picture was “shot” upon, 
or in the vicinity of the terrain described in Miss 
Barker's article. I regret to say this artistic picture was 
never shown in this city—very much to my disappoint- 
ment—virtually putting a period to my movie-going. 
Inquiry has led me to believe that copies of this film 
scarcely exist today. Never, methinks, has a really worth- 
while picture been treated so shabbily. 

Wherefore, we write “Bienvenu!” to Miss Barker’s 
article. The Sign-Post, too, is an informative and in- 
structive feature. 

Louisville, Ky. 


OweEN B. McCartHuy 


“Tue AMERICAN MEDITERRANEAN” 
Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

“The American Mediterranean,” by A. Curtis Wilgus 
in the April issue, was excellent. I have been reading a 
great deal in various publications about Latin Amer- 
ican countries. Professor Wilgus is undoubtedly an 
expert in his field, as his article shows thorough knowl- 
edge of the background of the present situation in 
that very important strategic area. 

Could you not give us in the Tue Sicn a series of 
authoritative articles on the individual countries of 
Central and South America? Such a series of articles 
by competent authors would be invaluable at a time 
when so many are getting all the information they 
have on Latin America from such unreliable sources 
as John Gunther’s Inside Latin America. 


Cleveland, Ohio R. F. Kine 
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SITUATION IN MExICco 
Eprror oF THE SIGN: 

Anent Father Joseph Smith’s observations on th 
purported improvement of the religious situation jp 
Mexico, I make them my own. I have lived more thay 
twelve years in old Mexico, and although I have been 
away from there for a goodly number of years, I stil] 
correspond with some good old friends, who certai 
are not enthusiastic about the “improvements.” 
yesterday one of them wrote in a letter, dated March 2 
1942: “Here we are already enjoying the beautiful and 
genteel spring; the swallows have come back, and the 
flowers bloom everywhere . . . but. . . . You read the 
daily press, and will know the meaning of this ‘but’.” 

Camacho, whose family I have known, is not so bad, 
and I think that if he felt himself the master of the 
situation, he would easily be induced to restore religious 
freedom. It must be kept in mind that in Mexico, much 
more than in our country, the governors of the different 
States have to be reckoned with. Anyone who knows 
Mexico will agree with me, I think, that it would be 
naive to regard the situation in Mexico City and in the 
Federal District as a picture of what is going on in the 
States. The diatribe of the Governor of Jalisco, lately, 
on occasion of the celebration of the 4ooth anniversary 
of the city of Guadalajara, is only a minor proof of 
what I am saying. It is my opinion that the freedom 
allowed to the American Bishops who went to the 
Guadalupe Feasts was a political maneuver of the Mexi- 
can government, just as when in times of Calles our 
“good will committees” went to Mexico. 
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Fiction WRITERS 
Epiror or THE SIGN: 

As a long-time reader of THe Sin, I would like to 
request that the editors arrange for the frequent re 
appearance in your pages of two recent additions to 
your list of fiction writers. 

The first of these is Michael McLaverty, whose story 
in the March issue was one of the most realistic and 
charming Irish tales that I have read in a long time. 
Mr. McLaverty has a touch of magic in his pen—a gift 
that is essential for an author who wishes to portray 
truthfully the people and customs of the enchanted 
Emerald Isle. 

Homer Cleary’s story, “A Stranger Came Knocking,” 
which appeared in the April issue, was appealing and 
thought-provoking. I am sure that readers of THE SIGN 
would welcome another story from this talented writer. 

Chicago, Il. HELEN ROGERS 





CONFEDERATE VETERAN 
Epitor or THE SIGN: 

Among descendants of Southern heroes, mention of 
the Civil War is generally believed to revive bitter 
memories. Hence, it was unfortunate that THe SIGN 
published a letter jocularly referring to a senile Con- 
federate veteran refusing to admit that the South had 
been defeated. 

The letter would seem to have been intended to 
provoke animosity, if THe Sicn has a large circulation 
in the South. 


New York City H. V. M. 
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When Allies Meet 


e“NEWSWEEK” quotes the following human-interest 
stories concerning the reception tendered our soldiers, 
sailors, and airmen by the Australians: 


Enthusiasm for the United States reached such a pitch 
that theater audiences rose when “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” was played. In their eagerness to help the new- 
comers, motorists in one city spent a week coaching the 
Americans in left-side-of-the-road driving. Shopkeepers 
learned to give correct change for dollar bills, which 
have become a second legal tender throughout Australia, 
rivaling pounds in some of the smaller towns as the 
chief means of exchange. Newspapers ran special dis- 
patches giving American sports news. 

The Australians have pictured the Americans as 
veritable Paul Bunyans in getting things done quickly. 
One story told of five American officers in search of dis- 
patch cars who entered an automobile agency where 
nineteen new cars were on display. ““Wrap ’em up,” said 
one of the officers as a dazed salesman earned $435 in 
commissions in less than five minutes. Another con- 
cerned the laying of underground electric cables at a 
military post—a job which Australians estimated would 
require seven days’ digging. The Americans did the job 
ina few hours with the aid of two jeeps—one to haul a 
plow and one to pay out the cable. 

A surprise for Australians has been the almost com- 
plete absence of American drunkenness, although Aus- 
tralian beer is much stronger than American. However, 
drink has been blamed for the rare occasions when 
American and Australian troops have fallen out. 
Usually, these tiffs follow a round of beers and wise- 
cracks. A typical exchange went as follows: American— 
“You can go home now, Aussie. We’ve come to save 
you.” Aussie—“Have you? I thought you were a refugee 
from Pearl Harbor.” 


Lincoln and God 


¢ From THE ADDRESS of the V. Rev. Robert I. Gan- 
non, S.J., President of Fordham University, at the Lin- 
coln Day Dinner in New York City, as quoted in “Vital 
Speeches,” we have these words of the Great Emanci- 
pator and an apt conclusion: 


Lincoln in speaking to the old school Presbyterians 
of Baltimore said: “I was early brought to a lively reflec- 
tion that nothing in my power, or others, to rely upon 
would succeed without direct assistance from the 
Almighty. I have often wished that I was a more devout 
man than I am. Nevertheless, amid the greatest dif- 
ficulties of my administration, when I could not see any 


other resort, I would place my whole reliance in God, 
knowing that He would decide for the right.” And of 
Lincoln during the battle of Gettysburg we read: “I told 
God that I have done all that I could and that now the 
result was in His hands; that if this country was to be 
saved, it was because He so willed it! The burden rolled 
off my shoulders. My intense anxiety was relieved and in 
its place came a great trustfulness!” 

What the country needed in 1860, it must have today. 
Leaders with a single purpose and a great reserve of 
spiritual strength who know that they are fighting in 
a just cause, and who in a new, clear vision born of suf- 
fering will abandon the smart Alec gods of the last fifty 
years, and recognize that their Creator, their souls, and 
their liberties are inseparably bound together. All this 
they can read in their Bible; but if they can read the 
lines of a human face, they can read it all in the face of 
Abraham Lincoln. 


Rations for Cats 


e Tue Fact that the humble pussycat is doing his share 
in the fight against Hitler is now recognized by the 
English Government. From an item in the “Tablet”: 


One wartime injustice ag any rate is now out of the 
way. Cats are to have rations if they can prove that 
they are doing work of national importance. By work 
of national importance what is meant is, generally 
speaking, catching mice. It is not stated what it is that 
mice have to catch to qualify for such legal rations as 
will save them from the painful necessity of sabotaging 
the national effort from time to time, owing to hunger. 
But the case for cats is not merely that they catch thé 
couponless and conscienceless vermin who have no 
queue manners and make life so much harder for Lord 
Woolton and his men. The more active the cat, the 
less timber and metal is locked up in mouse-traps, in- 
stead of going into lorries and guns. 

I understand there are some ten million cats in Eng- 
land, and they have never found life more dangerous 
than today, when their fur is so highly prized. It must 
be terribly dangerous to be a German cat just now. 


Lack of Rubber 


-@ Various REACTIONS to the rubber shortage are re- 


corded by E. B. White in “Harper’s Magazine”: 


Here in the country, rubber is the staff of life. Every- 
thing arrives on rubber; everything departs on rubber. 
Even a pedestrian arrives and departs in rubber boots 
about eight months of the year. Our nearest railroad 
station is twenty-five miles away and there is no bus 
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line. We had come to regard distance as something 
that had gone out of date with the hoop skirt. But 
now distance, good old-fashioned distance, is going to 
return to us, in all its former majesty. Twenty-five 
miles will again be twenty-five miles, and if your job 
is several miles from your home—which is the case with 
a large part of the population—all kinds of adjustments 
will be required to meet the new situation. 

| have talked with quite a few people about rubber 
in the last few days and find varying views on the sub- 
ject. One man spoke of the rationing of tires as the 
final iniquity of the New Deal; he regarded Singapore 
itself as nothing but an extension of democratic venal- 
ity, a battle trumped up by Roosevelt to add the final 
touch to a sordid Administration. Rubber rationing 
was this man’s chance to say: “See, I warned you about 
the archfiend—he now takes the tires right off your 
wheels.” A storekeeper with whom I discussed rubber 
looked upon the rationing as just another scare which 
will blow over, like the gasoline rationing of last sum- 
mer. He had probably sent his old tires to be retreaded, 
just in case, but he is not expecting ever to have to 
walk anywhere. Time, he believes, will work the thing 
out, and no American citizen will ever be in the 
ridiculous and ignominious position of being without 
four tires inflated to thirty pounds pressure. An Amer- 
ican is not going to let himself be annoyed to that 
extent. Most of those with whom I talked felt that the 
rubber shortage was serious, all right, and that the 
government meant business, but they figured they had 
enough rubber to keep them wheeling for a year, and 
who wants to look any further ahead than that? The 
price of a retread job doubled overnight, and some 
who had sent off their old tires recalled them when 
they found out what it would cost. I know of a couple 
of people who are terror-struck. They neither believe 
that life can be sustained without an automobile nor 
do they want the thought put into words. The impact 
of war without a rubber cushioning is too brutal for 
them, and they have gone to bed for the duration and 
pulled the covers up over their eyes. They will prob- 
ably come out some day, when the rubber hot water 
bottle springs a leak. 


Hollywood and the War 


e SOME OF THE EFFECTS on the movie industry of the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor are described by Frank 
§. Nugent in the “New York Times Magazine”: 


Che industry so far. has kept to a remarkably even 
keel. Studios have not pulled in their production horns, 
either in quantity of pictures or, generally, in cost per 
picture. The nation’s box office, which was off from 
20 to 40 per cent during the first week, now is back 
to normal in most areas. There have been no indica- 
tions of lay-offs, of staff trimming (except for Para- 
mount’s firing its entire staff of Japanese janitors). A 
ten per cent wage increase has, in fact, just been granted 
one group of union workers. 

Within forty-eight hours of the war, studios had filed 
hysterically on a score of catchpenny titles. Yellow Peril, 
Yellow Menace, Sunday in Hawati, Remember Pearl 
Harbor, Spy Smashers, Spy Swatters, The Stolen Bomb- 
sight, and Bombing of Honolulu were typical. In all 
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probability, most of them will not get behind the titk 
phase. Some pictorial hissing of the Japanese is jp. 
evitable, of course, and the locale of several curren 
scripts has been changed to the Orient, their time 
moved up to December 7. 

Metro was caught with an embarrassing Eleano, 
Powell musical, J’ll Take Manila, and hastily looked 
about for a new title. Twentieth Century—Fox op. 
gratulated itself on its foresight in having Secret Agen 
of Japan all ready for the cameras the day after war 
was declared. Paramount hurriedly shelved Absen 
Without Leave, the story of a deserter, and RKO had 
a few anxious moments when the government threat 
ened to turn a thumb down on Call Out the Marines, 
which had just been completed at a cost of $425,000, 
The ban was rescinded later and the film’s stars, Victor 
McLaglen and Edmund Lowe, showed their gratitude 
and the studio’s by contributing their talents to a 
recruiting film for the Marines. 


England’s Shoppers 


e Mr. WittiAM D. BayLes writes in the “Saturday 
Evening Post” of his visit to one of London’s great 
department stores, where he learned how war shortages 
are affecting English consumers: 


“What article that you can’t get is in greatest de 
mand?” I asked a floor manager as we walked through 
the different merchandise departments. 

“Oh, fountain pens,” he replied like a flash. “You 
don’t happen to have one to sell, do you?” 

He laughed at his own question, but I noticed that 
his eye went to my coat pocket. Another nonexistent 
article in great demand is harmonicas. “They all came 
from Germany,” he said, “and it seems that no one 
thought to stock up on them. Every soldier and sailor 
wants one. We could sell a million.” 

We passed a few goldfish in an aquarium. They were 
priced at one pound, five shillings each. 

“Who on earth buys goldfish these days?” I asked. 

“You'd be surprised at the demand,” the manager 
replied. “A man walked in here just yesterday and.paid 
forty pounds for a fancy aquarium and the goldfish. 
It’s things like that that they seem to want.” ... 

Many of the store speculations on war demands had 
not been borne out. Assuming that it would introduce 
a utilitarian era in English living, Selfridge’s acquired 
garden tools, seeds, bee-keeping equipment, utensils 
and jars for home canning, and home cobbler outfits. 
On the other hand, the stocks of evening clothes, bro 
caded dressing gowns, and fine lingerie were permitted 
to run down, on the assumption that there would be 
no demand for them. The store still has its utilitarian 
equipment piled up in out-of-the-way corners, but the 
demand for evening gowns and fine bathrobes has been 
constant. Another error in judgment was committed 
when war and fire-fighting equipment was stocked. The 
people were simply not interested in asbestos suits, 
pickaxes, and special splinter-proof helmets. 

“Have you seen our specially designed bomb-snuffet 
for incendiaries?” the sales manager asked, calling my 
attention to a large asbestos hemisphere with a handle 
at the top. “We sold just one—to me—and I’ve never 
had a chance to use it.” 
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Joy in Reading 


By The Committee on Affiliation of the 
Catholic University of America for the Re- 
vision of the English Curricula 


Joy in Reading renders definite 
service to Catholic high school 
teachers because it is a fine introduc- 
tion to literature for boys and girls. 
Adventure, romance, inspiration, 
realism, and idealism are all found 
in this text, so that appeal is made 
in some way to every literary taste. 

From a professional viewpoint the 
text is especially complete. It intro- 
duces the student to classical and 
modern writers and to all types of 
literature. The contents are so 
divided that it develops in the student 
a love for and an appreciation of 
great literature. Because of the ex- 
cellent footnotes, study helps, and 
questions for discussion, the text is 
almost self-teaching. The editor’s in- 
troduction to each literary work 
helps in catching the student’s in- 
terest. Bibliographies for further 
reading and suggested projects and 
ideas for composition make this 
book a complete basis for any sec- 
ondary English curriculum. 

We congratulate the editors on the 
excellent work they have done in 
producing a book that will make 
literature live for boys and girls; for 
introducing them to outstanding 
Catholic authors, as well as other 
great literary names; and for main- 
taining standards of idealism that 
will aid in developing good citizens 
and fine Catholics. 

W. H. Sadlier, Inc., New York. $2.00 


The Great Republic 
By ROSS J.'S. HOFFMAN 

This brief treatise on peace-promo- 
lion pacts in Europe contains much 
food for serious thought. The author 
in terse lines depicts the bare back- 
found of federations projected or 
employed by nations for the estab- 
lishment of peace. 


The title is derived from Voltaire’s 
description of the ideal alliance of 
Christian European states as “a great 
republic maintaining among 
themselves an equal balance of 
power. 

In succession one reviews the 
idealistic plans of Dubois, Henry IV 
of France, and the Abbe de Saint- 
Pierre. Intermingled with these are 
descriptions of actual federations 
such as the Holy Roman Empire, the 
Concert of Europe, and lastly the 
League of Nations. 

Throughout the author reveals the 
causes of final defection in each ex- 
periment. 

The summation is a suggestion 
that nations eventually might con- 
federate with Christendom the com- 
mon denominator, as envisioned by 
the irenists of the sixteenth century. 
It is a brave theory in a materialistic 
world, and yet not entirely impos- 
sible. 

Sheed & Ward, New York. $2.25 


The Mass of Brother Michel 
By MICHAEL KENT 


It is not often that the reviewer 
can lay aside the mantle of critic 
and become an exuberant, all-out 
admirer of a book. The ordinary 
run-of-the-press book is cut from 
common cloth, is of a conventional, 
stylized pattern, and does not ‘vear 
long in the literary world. 

In The Mass of Brother Michel, 
however, we have a work that should 
be shouted about in the marketplace 
and should be forced into the hands 
of those who think that the age of 
fine writing has passed away. 

To tell the story is to give away 
the plot, and much of the charm of 
this delightful piece resides in the 
narrative as such. Suffice it to say, 
without a piling on of adjectives, 
that as far as this reviewer is con- 
cerned this is the finest gem of writ- 
ing to appear in many a moon. 

Lest any imagine from the title 

We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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that this novel is mere gingerbread 
or pietistic fare, we can state defi- 
nitely that it is a religious novel but 
with so much the more solidity and 
value that soul has over body. The 
one annoying feature about the 
whole thing is that the author writes 
under a pseudonym and we would 
like to give him by name a Pulitzer 
Prize of our own creation for what 
ought to be not only the Catholic 
Book of the Month but the Book of 
the Year. 

The Sign, Union City, N. J. $2.50 


Westward the Course 
By PAUL McGUIRE 


In the fall of 1940 Australian-born 
Paul McGuire set out from Van- 
couver for the Southwest Pacific. 
This interesting story of the journey 
and the reflections it inspired were 
set down before the attack on Pearl 
Harbor. The book went to press 
two days after the Japanese shattered 
the peace of the Pacific. Consequent- 
ly only the effects of the European 
War on the areas visited are recorded. 

For most Americans the territories 
covered by Mr. McGuire have been 
merely geographical names or ro- 
mantic and. exotic tourist places. 
With the Pacific War bringing these 
names to the headlines the author 
can be recommended as an_interest- 
ing and competent guide to gain a 
knowledge of the various races and 
cultures, together with the economic 
and strategic importance of the lands 
to which these names are attached. 
The effects of what is commonly 
called “imperialism” are constantly 
before the mind of the author. While 
not defending every aspect of the 
British and Dutch colonial regimes, 
nevertheless, Mr. McGuire argues 
that the coming of the West to the 
East has on the whole been beneficial 
to the latter. A good index adds to 
the ready reference value of the 
book. 

William Morrow and Co., New York, $3.75 
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PUBLISHED! 


A triumphant 
first novel 
with all 
the fine 


qualities 





to 
inspire and entertain you! 


THE MASS OF 
» BROTHER 
Michael MICHEL 


A moving drama of love and 
suffering against a back- 
ground enlivened by the 

Huguenot persecutions. 


Michel is to marry Louise. In a 
hunt he suffers injuries which leave 
him maimed for life. What shall 
he do? What will he become? Is 
happiness any longer possible for 
him? The answer to these ques- 
tions is presented in this gripping 
novel which involves the conflict of 
opposing values and mounts stead- 
ily-to an unexpected climax. Set 
against the colorful background of 
the Huguenot wars, the story of 
Michel strikes a note of heroic sac- 
rifice, universal in its- appeal. In 
dramatic terms a theme is devel- 
oped not limited to any land or 
century, and having for our own 
time a special application, a pro- 


found significance. $2.50 


You’ve never read 

so flesh-and-blood fi 
a story with so 
different a theme. 
Get it now 

for inspiring 


and enjoy- 
able reading. \ j 
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Never No More 
By MAURA LAVERTY 

You will be introduced to a fund 
of common sense—common sense that 
is uncommon in a novel, because it 
is surpassingly Christian—in this fas- 
cinating and astoundingly delightful 
historiette. It is a story of likable 
and soundly simple Irish folk, of 
bog-heather and country kitchen, of 
unsophisticated hearts and unmech- 
anized minds. Their faults are the 
faults of children — exaggeration, 
quickly aroused anger, impulsively 
inspired devotion, and serene aban- 
donment to the littleness of their 
way of living, that springs from 
Christian resignation. If you read 
this book you will know the Irish. 

The two outstanding characters 
are Delia and her “Gran,” the story 
recounting their petty sorrows and 
homespun joys. Possibly the author’s 
peculiar contribution to literature is 
in the presentation of the ‘“God- 
Concept” of flowering adolescence, 
sacredly and intimately portrayed; 
and in confounding the worldly- 
wise with the beauty and dignity of 
even the most insignificant of human 
acts, done with an eye kept on God. 
The prudential “Gran,” with her de- 
cisive and straightforward ways, is 
“all-out” wisdom. 
Longmans, Green, and Co., New York, $2.50 


Dragon Seed 
By PEARL BUCK 

Pearl Buck returns again to the 
type of novel through which she first 
gained fame. She is surpassingly 
equipped both in style and in back- 
ground to write of the common 
people of China, and she has a fol- 
lowing which is the envy of many a 
contemporary. In this work she per- 
sonifies in Ling Tan, the Chinese 
farmer, the great soul of undefeated 
China. There is the bewilderment of 
a peaceful people at the savage in- 
vasion by the Japanese; there is the 
patient fortitude of an oppressed 
race, reeling under the blows but 
never succumbing. A people stab- 
bing back in guerrilla effort and the 
treachery of a traitorous few. Mul- 
tiplied sorrows, harrowing details, 
and cruelty to innocents which cer- 
tainly must cry to heaven for venge- 
ance. With indomitable courage, 
the common people of China are 
awakening to a new life of which 
the dawn has already broken. 


Add five cents to price of book for postage 
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Yet despite the flamboyant reviews 
from far and near, Dragon Seed lacks 
the élan and vibrancy of Pearl Buck's 
former novels of China. The book 
peters out in a somewhat irrelevant 
ending, a sort of tired bathos. One 
wonders if even Pearl S. Buck doesn’t 
coast along at times solely on the 
remarkable reputation of Pearl §, 
Buck. 

John Day Co., New York. $2.50 


The Secret Son 
By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 

This is another story with its locale 
in Miss Kaye-Smith’s beloved Sussex 
with a little of the London scene 
thrown in. The plot is built around 
the clash of ideals represented by a 
financially harassed member of the 
gentry and those of certain neighbors 
who wish to bring what they call 
progress to a quiet countryside. In- 
volved in this clash is the dramatic 
struggle that develops between a 
tight-fisted, hard-bitten money grab- 
ber and his two sons, neither of 
whom accepts his father’s estimate of 
life and its values. Entwined in the 
story is a sensitive revelation of a 
woman’s love which has been 
wrecked by accepting the modern 
solution of divorce for marital prob- 
lems. The Secret Son is an interesting 
and well-written book which, with- 
out preaching, points a moral. 
Harper and Brothers, New York. $2.50 


St. Gregory Hymnal and 
Catholic Choir Book 


COMPILED, EDITED, AND ARRANGED 
BY NICHOLAS MONTANI, K.C.SS. 


This is a revised edition of the 
very popular and familiar hymnal, 
edited as a commemorative of the 
twentieth anniversary of the first 


-edition. In its present form, the book 


is made up of 621 pages. The supple- 
ment gives us 100 additional pages of 
Hymns and Motets in Latin and 
English that are adapted for use by 
the Congregation or Choir during 
the Seasons of the Ecclesiastical Year. 
The Requiem Mass and the Absolu- 
tion with the required music may 
now be found under one number. 
In all, there are 150 English Hymns 
and goo Latin Hymns, Motets and 
Offertory pieces. This Hymnal should 
be found in every Church Choirloft. 
It is fully in accord with the prescrip- 
tions laid down for Liturgical Music. 
St. Cregory Guild Inc., Philadelphia. $2.50 
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The NEW Sunday Missal 


‘T PRAY THE MASS” 


An easy method of following Holy Mass, this 


complete new Sunday Missal of 448 pages is 





Genuine Black Leather. surprisingly compact, yet printed in clear, Black Imitation Leather 
Seal: Grain Title and ‘ 5 pe: Design Stamped in Gold 
Design on Front Cover legible type. The revised edition of the New $1.10 Postpaid 
Stamped in Gold. 
$1.50 Postpaid Testament has been used throughout. 
Fx 


Printed in red and black, the Missal is quickly mastered with its simple 


and distinctive references. Its Treasury of Prayers, Special Masses, 


Thought for the Day and for the Week leave nothing to be desired. 


Sized 5 x 3% inches, the Missal is offered in a wide variety of attractive 
bindings—35¢, 50¢, 70¢, 90¢, $1.10, and $1.50 to $3.50. All prices are 


postpaid. 


We highly recom- 
mend this new and 
complete prayer book 
for your own use and 
as a gift. It is an ac- 
ceptable gift for any 


Catholic in the service 






ORDER NOW 


from 


‘| THE SIGN 
Union City, N. J. 


DeLuxe edition in Black, Genuine Morocco 
Leather with hand-tooled gold border. Red 
under Gold Edges, Lined with Silk Moire, 


silk bookmarks. 
$3.50 


Same binding with Leather Lining, also $3.50 














double-faced, 12-inch disc. $2.09. 


of the Mass. 


faced, 12-inch discs. $6.82. 


dise. $1.73. 
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NEW LITURGICAL RECORDINGS 


THE RESURRECTION. The Verse Speaking Choir, Chestnut Hill College, pre- 
sents the story of Easter as told in the Gospels. Male soloists, Easter music. One 


THE ORDINARY OF THE MASS. A series of three 12-inch discs (6 sides). 
$5.75. The music is that of the Missa de Angelis, together with Credo III, and — 
the antiphon “Asperges”—based upon the Vatican approved Solesmes Method. 
Antiphonal charm is effected by constant contrast between the voices of men 
and boys. Commentary by Rev. Cornelius Collins, LL.D., precedes each part 
and furnishes an explanation of the entire action of the Mass. 


An ideal set for schools, colleges, religion classes, study clubs, as well as for 
individual use. Such records in the home will promote greater understanding 
VESPER RECORDS. Second Vespers for the Feast of St. Peter in Chains. Set 
of six double-faced, 12-inch discs. $8.13. 


MASS RECORDS. Mass for the Feast of the Transfiguration. Set of five double- 
BENEDICTION (and other individual records). One double-faced, 12-inch 


LITURGICAL RECITATIVES BY THE PRIEST AT THE ALTAR. A series 
of four 10-inch dises. $5.75. The approved Solesmes Method of correct chanting 

altar. An acceptable gift for priests and 
seminarians. All prices include tax. Write for list of other records. Order from: 


Union Crry, N. J. 














The Jesuits in History 
By MARTIN P. HARNEY, SJ. 


This is an acceptable history but 
not a great one. Space precluded the 
opportunity to expand on certain 
historical periods, or to mention in 
detail many personages and events 
in the chronicles of the Society. 

There is depth of research evident 
in the innumerable quotations and 
the footnote references. These, added 
to the straightforward style of the 
author, make an account that is in- 
teresting and informative. 

The basic theme of the book lies 
in the third and fifth chapters, which 
explain the spirit of a religious group 
that has pursued a remarkable career 
for four centuries. The chapters de- 
noted deal with the Spiritual Ex- 
ercises of St. Ignatius, and the Con- 
stitutions of the Society. If the reader 
the essence of the third 
chapter, he will comprehend the 
vicissitudes of the Society, and its 
capability to withstand them. For 


absorbs 


the true Jesuit as envisioned by 
Ignatius should be “all things to all 
men.” This spirit was attained by 


practice of the Exercises, intensive 
intellectual and spiritual training, 
and submission to the fourth vow of 
Obedience. 

This volume is a worthy account 
of Jesuit accomplishments. 


America Press, New York. $4.00 





Radio Replies, Vol. III 
By DR. LESLIE RUMBLE and 
REV. CHARLES CARTY 

The third volume of the series of 
Questions and Answers about the 
Catholic Religion and related topics 
is of the same excellence as the two 
volumes that have already appeared. 
Inevitably in a work of this kind 
there is a deal of repetition. The 
questions were originally answered 
by Dr. Rumble in redio broadcasts 
in Sydney, Australia. Dr. Carty has 
collaborated with him in preparing 
the matter for publication. The 
author says, “that these three vol- 
umes, or any one of them, will at 
least solve the particular difficulties 
listed, establish the truth of the 
Catholic Church, and provide the 
principles which will prove valid in 
the solution of all other possible sub- 
missions,”—an opinion which this re- 
viewer endorses. The series is recom- 
mended to all Catholics and inquir- 
ing non-Catholics. There is a de- 
tailed index. 


Radio Replies Press, St. Paul, Minn. $.50, paper; 
$1.50, cloth 


Prize Stories of 1941 
O. Henry Memorial Award 


Selected and edited by 
HERSCHEL BRICKELL 


To attempt to pick the best twenty 
short stories from the thousands 
which stream yearly from the pens 


Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 


Young ladies who wish to. devote 
their lives and talents to the 
sick and unfortunate as Sisters 
of St. Benedict, may write to: 


MOTHER SUPERIOR, O.S.B, 
St. Vincent Hospital 
Sioux City 
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of our popular writers is a herculean 
task. The new editor of Prize Stories 
and his associates are to be com. 
mended on the results of their labor 
as presented in this twenty-third 
volume. It becomes a worthy com. 
panion to its excellent predecessors, 

In his Introduction Mr. Brickell 
states clearly the criteria by which he 
intends to be guided in his annual 
selection. He has stuck to the thumb- 
nail requirements he has laid upon 
himself in this initial volume. The 
result is a gallery of literary cameos, 
each of which is a striking piece of 
art, though naturally of unequal 
value and appeal. 

The four prize stories of the year 
are “Defeat” by Kay Boyle; “A Worn 
Path” by Eudora Welty; “Eight 
eenth Summer” by Hallie Southgate 
Abbett; “The Visit” by Andy Logan. 
The last named represents a depart- 
ure in the policy of the Award. A 
fourth prize will hereafter go to the 
author of the best first short story of 
the year. 

Doubleday, Doran & Co., New York. $2.50 


In Soft Garments 
By RIGHT REVEREND MONSIGNOR 
RONALD KNOX 

A book of apologetics is not 
normally expected to be exciting; 
but an enthusiast for mental sword- 
play may find a defense of the Faith 
positively breath-taking. In _ this 
series of conferences given to Cath- 
olics matriculating at Oxford, Mon- 
signor Knox is a clever swordsman 
who parries the strokes of all comers 
with a thrilling dexterity. The book 
does not represent a complete course 
in any branch of apologetics. The 
author has rather tried, as he tells 
us in the preface, “to deal unprofes- 
sionally with some of the hesitations 
which most naturally occur to us 
Catholics when we compare our in- 
tellectual commitments with the cur- 
rent thought of the present day.” 

Monsignor Knox shows a Ie 
markable deftness at ferreting out 
the bothersome uncertainties which 
linger in the back of the mind even 
after the reading of an ordinary text- 
book on fundamental theology. He 
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writes with the intimacy of a friendly 
chat. He possesses a happy combina- 
tion of wit and wisdom, faultless 
logic and humorous illustration. 
Some of his keen psychological obser- 
yations are nothing less than ex- 
hilarating. To quote but his com- 
ments on the philosophical import 
latent beneath the verbal usage of 
the words mind and matter—these 
end with the challenging question, 
“Can anything matter unless there 
is Somebody who minds?” 

The spirit animating this entire 
book might be expressed in the two 
sentences with which Monsignor 
Knox concludes his chapter on 
“Christ’s Claim’’: “It is a mark of in- 
tellectual cowardice to shrink from 
corollaries. God wouldn’t have given 
us an intellect, if He didn’t want us 
to think straight.” 

Burns, Oates, and Washbourne, Ltd., London 


Mr. Churchill 
By PHILIP GUEDALLA 


Winston Churchill is not the 
easiest living subject for biographical 
sketching. His active and checkered 
career dating back to the opening of 
the century demands the efforts of a 
painstaking and skillful artist. 

The author of this book possesses 
the requisite qualities. With evident 
competence, he has followed his sub- 
ject through the long uphill struggle 
to the historical crisis of the past few 
months. His work is a highly factual 
document, clearly and almost tersely 
presented, moving along with steady 
and sustained interest. 

The Prime Minister’s part in the 
unfortunate Dardanelles incident of 
the last World War is presented 
quite dispassionately and without 
apology. Only a last-minute morali- 
vation departs from the scientific 
method employed throughout the 
book which, in view of the author’s 
almost complete freedom from the 
biographer’s proneness to adulation, 
is easily forgiven him. 

Reynal & Hitchcock, New York. $3.00 


Talking at Random 
By DOUGLAS WOODRUFF 


Many readers of the Tablet of 
London will recognize this title as 
that of their favorite page in that 
excellent Catholic paper. Mr. Wood- 
tuff, the editor, long on the staff of 
The Times, here relaxes a bit trom 
the profound analyses of world 





events which have made the paper 
so highly respected, and discourses, 
like the Walrus, if not of “cabbages 
and kings,” of practically everything 
else: of fish and beards and tortoises, 
and even bishops’ rings. 

Light as the comments are, they 
could only have been written as a 
kind of overflow of that profound, 
yet human, Catholic culture which 
Mr. Woodruff happily possesses. He 
would have us laugh with him—but 
it is a kindly and thoughtful laughter 
—at human foibles as found every- 
where. Americans should not be 
sensitive to his exposure of some of 
our little weaknesses. He is just as 
observant, or more so, of those of 
Englishmen, and is willing to joke 
about his own. A loyal Catholic, he 
is so at home in the Faith—and so 
much at home, one can see, with its 
leading representatives —that even 
the human side of the Church does 
not escape his pen. Thus, he de- 
scribes a photograph of Monsignor 
Knox, complete with mantlepiece; or 
tells about a lay brother so courteous 
that he always bowed to the tele- 
phone before picking up the receiver. 
He is at home with science, too, tell- 
ing, for instance, about the discovery 
of a strange fish which was supposed 
to have died out 50,000 years ago, 
and which offered no explanation 
about where it had been, and like all 
prodigals, is getting a great deal of 
excited attention. But this is a book 
which one would like to quote in its 
entirety; instead, you are advised to 


get it for yourselves. 
Burns, Oates, and Washbourne, London. 7s. 6d 


Bolivar: The Life of 


an Idealist 
By EMIL LUDWIG 


The achievement of Simén Boli- 
var, Liberator of South America, is 
matched only by his aspirations. He 
stands with General José de San 
Martin on the top pedestal of Amer- 
ican heroes. An aristocratic land- 
owner in his youth, he risked all and 
sacrificed much in order to lead a 
series of uprisings against Spain that 
finally culminated in revolution. An 
epic march across the Andes brought 
victory and independence to the 
South American peoples. 

It should be noted, of course, that 
the spark of revolt had been fanned 
to a bright flame by Napoleon’s in- 
vasion of the Iberian Peninsula. The 
colonial armies of liberation were 
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CAPITALISM 
EXPLAINED 


By Thomas E. Wiley 
Professor of Economics, 
St. Teresa’s College, Winona 


Just what is Capitalism . . . that mys- 
terious word on the lips of the entire 
world, which no one has really taken 
the trouble to explain? Whence, what, 
whither Capitalism? A thorough, 
down-to-earth picture of our vanishing 
economic system that we may more 
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TRUE DEVOTION to the 
BLESSED VIRGIN MARY 

By BI. Louis De Montfort 


One ofthe greatest books of all times 
on devotion to the Mother of God. 
Newly revised edition with preface 
by Cardinal O’Connell. Imi- $1 00 


tation leather. 
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levied in the name of the Spanish 
King, Ferdinand VII. But when the 
latter was restored to his throne, after 
the defeat of the French invaders in 
Spain, he could not turn back the 
tide of resistance to Old World 
domination. It was the destiny of 
Simén Bolivar to shape the begin- 
nings of South American freedom as 
well as to catch a vision of Inter- 
American co-operation. His dream 
of a federation of free peoples in 
the Western Hemisphere anticipated 
events by one century. 

Emil Ludwig treats this theme in 
the poetic style for which he is 
famous. He divides the career of 
Bolivar into five epochs: The Dandy; 
Ordeal; The Liberator; The Dictator; 
and Don Quixote. The personality 
of Bolivar’s favorite, Manuela, stands 
out vividly on the pages of this 
biography. It is clear that the Libera- 
tor’s early death at the age of forty- 
seven was due in no small part to his 


reckless personal adventure. Bolivar 


died in exile in the seaside town of 
Santa Marta. Extreme Unction was 
administered by the parish priest. 
According to Mr. Ludwig, the 
Liberator was but following “the 
traditions of his race.” 

It is a pity that the author feels 
obliged to inject anti-Catholic prop- 
aganda into this colorful study. 
Almost invariably, Emil Ludwig 
links Catholicism with cruelty, re- 





action, oppression, and despotism. It 
is no accident that numerous books 
on the American Republics repeat 
the slanders of the “Black Legend” 
about Christian Spain. 


Alliance Book Corp., New York. $3.50 


Latin America 
By W. L. SCHURZ 


Far superior to the average volume 
on Ibero America is this study by 
an author who combines historical 
scholarship, diplomatic experience, 
and years of travel and residence in 
the countries he describes. The first 
chapter contains an illuminating out- 
line of the South and Certtral Amer- 
ican geographical features. No better 
description of the jungle has been 
given anywhere. Ants, alligators, mos- 
quitoes, snakes, and saw-toothed fish 
are mentioned among the denizens 
of Amazonia. Man in this environ- 
ment appears as “an impertinent in- 
truder.” The heavy, steaming atmos- 
phere, the sense of futility that comes 
from the struggle with inexorable 
forces, stamp their impress upon the 
inhabitants. Like the Indians on the 
high plateau of the Andes, the people 
of the jungle “do not laugh or sing.” 

Since Mr. Schurz speaks from per- 
‘sonal experience, he gives a clear 
picture of governmental institutions 
and processes in South America. It is 
interesting to observe that he judges 
Add five cents to price of book for postage 





Dom Pedro II, Emperor of Brazil, 
to have been “better fitted to meet 
the special needs of his time and his 
people” than any modern head of a 
state. And he credits many benefits of 
this rule to “the strong hand of a 
priest, Diogo Antonio Feijé.” In 
Chile, the author adds, the Church 
“has done much to modernize its 
educational system, taken the initia- 
tive in social work, and otherwise 
improved the level of its public serv- 
ices.” 

This book is beautifully printed 
and bound. There is a useful glossary 
and a good index. . 

E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $3.75 


Four Years of Nazi Torture 
By ERNST WINKLER 


The publishers vouch for the cred- 
ibility of the author of this book 
who writes under the name of Ernst 
Winkler. Four Years of Nazi Torture 
reveals the terrible experiences of a 
Catholic German. who held a com- 
mission in the German army but 
whose loyalty to the traditions of 
the old Germany and to his Church 
brought him under the ban of the 
Nazi regime. In his book we find 
vividly set forth the basic conflict 
between the Cross and the Swastika 
and the tragic lot of those Germans 
who prefer to follow Christ rather 
than Adolf Hitler. 
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The horror of Gestapo prisons and 
concentration camps is revealed from 
personal experience and observation. 
The ingenious and heroic efforts of 
the underground workers against 
Nazism are given in considerable de- 
ail. Winkler ends his narrative with 
the hope that military reverses will 
encourage Germans to overthrow the 


regime that enslaves them. 
D. Appleton-Century Co., New York. $2.50 


Review for Religious 
Edited by the Jesuit Fathers 
&. Mary’s College 
This latest Catholic magazine was 
founded to assist religious in their ef- 
forts to attain personal sanctifica- 
tion and to be of service to them in 
their various works. It is intended 
for all religious, clerical and non- 
derical, but it is chiefly the latter 
that the editors, the Jesuit Fathers 
of Saint Mary’s College, Saint Mary’s, 
Kansas, have in mind. It will be pub- 
lished bi-monthly. The first number, 
January 15, 1942, has seven interest- 
ing articles by Jesuit authors, besides 
k reviews, and two sections de- 
voted to the answering of questions, 
and the recent decisions of the Holy 
See concerning religious. Review for 
Religious has a pleasing appearance. 
lt contains seventy-two pages and is 


printed in large type. The editors 
are to be congratulated for turning 
out such a promising first number. 
The subscription price is not given. 
College Press, Topeka, Kansas 


I Pray the Mass 


Sunday Missal 
By FATHER HOEVER, O.Cist., Ph. D. 

This is one of the best Sunday 
Missals for the laity that has yet ap- 
peared. The author takes advantage 
of all the great progress that has 
been made in recent years in pub- 
lishing missals that are easily fol- 
lowed by the laity—and then adds 
many new and valuable features. 

The make-up and appearance of 
I Pray the Mass are excellent. The 
paper is good and the type legible. 
Two colors are used throughout and 
the small decorative initials are 
works of art. There is a “Thought 
for Today” taken from each Mass, 
and the “Treasury of Prayers” con- 
tains various prayers for the use of 
the faithful. The Revised English 
Edition of the New Testament has 
been used throughout. 

To anyone who uses, or would 
like to begin using, a Sunday Missal, 
we recommend J Pray the Mass. The 
variety of beautiful bindings makes 


this Missal a very appropriate gift. 
The Sign, Union City, N. J. $.35 to $3.50 


Fast by the Road 
By JOHN MOODY 


In 1931, Wall Street saw one of its 
famous sons leave the Protestant 
Episcopal Church and become a 
Roman Catholic. The news of John 
Moody’s conversion made all the 
headlines. Now, after a lapse of 
eleven years, Mr. Moody tells us a 
little of what has been happening to 
him in the Church of his adoption. 
In genial mood, and with his well- 
known tolerance for those who are 
still unable to understand his spiritual 
motives, the famous financier dis- 
cusses the responsibilities Catholic 
living has entailed during the past 
decade, as well as the joys it has 
brought him. 

Mr. Moody knows hundreds of 
people and has traveled widely. 
Great men in all walks of life are his 
friends. The reader has a chance to 
meet many of these, to listen in on 
friendly religious discussions, to 
learn the disappointments that beset 
a zealous convert who tries to bring 
the light to others. The author has 
a beguiling sense of humor. His style 
is deft, his sincerity evident. The 
book he has written will prove 
equally as fascinating for the non- 


Catholic, as the Catholic reader. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50 
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Concordance to the Bible 


By NEWTON THOMPSON and 
RAYMOND STOCK 


Up to the present there has not 
been available an English concor- 
dance to the Douay Bible, the cur- 
rent English Catholic Version. Cru- 
den’s Complete Concordance, which 
was widely used by Catholic preachers 
and scholars, had many disadvantages 
for them because it was based on the 
Protestant Authorized Version. The 
grave need felt so long by Catholics 
has now been supplied in this ex- 
cellent Concordance to the Bible 
(Douay Version) by Rev. Newton 
Thompson, S.T.D., and Mr. Ray- 
mond Stock. 

There are 1,255 pages in this 
volume containing 186,000 lines of 
references to Bible texts, which pro- 
vide not only a concordance but also 
to a great extent a thesaurus of the 
Douay Bible. The jacket assures us 
that the word “faith” occurs in 250 
passages, and the word “mercy” 400 
times. Whatever defects this volume 
has will be found only after con- 
siderable use, but at first sight and 
after testing it several times, it ap- 
pears satisfactory. Perhaps the most 
likely complaint will be the lack of 
sufficient “key” words in a text. For 
example, “And therefore the Lord 
slew him [Onan] because he did a 
detestable thing,” is found only 
under “detestable,” when it might 
also have been placed under “slew” 
and “Onan.” 

This volume will be regarded as 
a godsend to preachers, professors, 
students, and all who need help in 
locating texts in the Douay Bible. It 
is a book of which Catholics can be 
proud. Authors and publisher de- 
serve hearty congratulations. 

B. Herder & Co., St. Louis, Mo. $7.50 


The Seven Gifts 
By BERNARD J. KELLY, C.SSp. 
Father Kelly has written a remark- 
ably clear and inspiring book on the 
Seven Gifts of the Holy Ghost, the 
much neglected and forgotten Divine 
Person in the lives of many Catho- 
lics. Yet it is His constant presence 
and unceasing operation in the soul 
of the just man which makes it pos- 
sible to resist temptation, avoid sin, 
grow in virtue, and get to heaven. 
The work of the Holy Ghost in the 
soul through the daily operation of 
His Seven Gifts is something to fill 


the mind and heart of man with 
astonishment and love. 

This little book is not sentimental 
or emotional; it is not primarily de- 
votional. It is a clear, businesslike 
exposition, based on the teachings of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, of the reality 
and beauty of that supernatural life 
which throbs in the soul of everyone, 
who through justification, has _be- 
come an adopted child of God and 
co-heir with His own Divine Son, 
to the never-ending hapj iness of 
life in heaven. 

We cannot recommend this book 
enough to the earnest Catholic striv- 
ing for a fuller realization of what 
his status as “child of God” means 
to him in the Kingdom set up by 
Christ in the midst of the world 
through His death upon the cross. 
Sheed & Ward, New York. $1.75 


Distributive Justice 
By JOHN A. RYAN, D.D. 

Dr. Ryan’s book Distributive Jus- 
tice has long held an established 
place in the field of social ethics. The 
present edition is the third and it 
has been completely revised and re- 
set. The announcement of a new 
edition will be welcome news to all 
who are interested in a sane remedy 
for the unjust distribution of wealth 
and income, an evil that is at the 
root of modern social and industrial 
unrest. May this edition enjoy even 


greater success than its predecessors. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. $4.00 


Hernan Cortés 
By SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 

Too often, heretofore, has the 
story of the Spanish conquistadores 
been presented against the back-drop 
of Anglo-Saxon bias. More especially 
has Hernan Cortés been portrayed, 


in real Sabatini tradition, as the arch-° 


villain. This misconception must 
give way to Salvador de Madariaga’s 
honestly objective study of one of 
the greatest Spanish conquerors. 
Hernan Cortés was a born leader, 
who “. . . conquered by a master- 
piece of foresight, caution, shrewd- 
ness, patience, and astuteness;” a 
great Christian, who esteemed reli- 
gion as “the core of all life,” and 
openly taught that “the salvation of 
the Indian had . . . the first call upon 
the Spanish Crown.” 

Yet Hernan Cortés was no saint, 
nor were the men that banded them- 
selves with him. Fundamentally, 
however, they were actuated by the 
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principles of Holy Mother Chugh 
Possibly our author might distip. 
guish more carefully “the huma 
element” from the Church herself 
But he knows his Spain and hy 


Spaniards, and properly epitomiag 


the labors of these dauntless ¢&. 
plorers. “It is doubtful whether any 
nation ever gave to the cause of 
human charity and equality a galay 
of more devoted, active, fearleg 
servants than those that Spain then 
gave forth.” Only today is their work 
finding adequate evaluation. A good 
portion of Cortés’ estate was e& 
pended in the establishment of Mex. 
ico’s first hospital, first monastery, 
and first university. 

The book, with its copious notes, 





SAINT GEMMA'S 
LEAGUE UF PRAYER 


SPIRITUAL TREASURY 
For the Month of April 1942 


Masses Heard 

Holy Communions 

Visits to B. Sacrament 
Spiritual Communions 
Benediction Services 

Sacrifices, Sufferings .......... 
Stations of the Cross 

Visits to the Crucifix 

Beads of the Five Wounds .... 
Offerings of PP. Blood 

Visits to Our Lady 

Rosaries 

Beads of the Seven Dolors .... 
Ejaculatory Prayers 

Hours of Study, Reading 
Hours of Labor 

Acts of Kindness, Charity & Zeal 
Prayers, Devotions 

Hours of Silence 

Various Works 

Holy Hours 


Sant GEMMA GALGANI, 
the White Passion Flower of Lucca, 
Italy, is the patron of this League. 

Its purpose is to pray for the 


conversion of the millions of 
pagan souls in the Passionist Mis 
sions in Hunan, China, and 
obtain spiritual comfort and 
strength for our devoted mission 
aries. One should have the gem 
eral intention of offering these 
prayers for the spread of Christ's 
Kingdom in China. 

All requests for leaflets, and all 
correspondence relating to Gent 
ma’s League, should be addressed 
to Gemma’s League, in care of 
Tue Sicn, Union City, New Jersey: 
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Restrain Mot Grace 
From the Dead 


*  (Ecclus. 7:37) 


Rt. a. Msgr. John Sweeney 
Adolph Vaschaede 
4 Paward Cunningham 
. John Farrell, 8.8. 
. Thomas F. Carroll 
. T. Farrenkopf 
. H. Vande Castle 
. James Lappin, C.P. 
. Richard D. ares 
F, J. Rueterscho 
eesnse fi. Michael ae 
Mother M. Josephine 
Sr. Mary Aloysius (Dunn) 
Sr. M. Appollonia ann 
. M. Bertha (Duffy) 
Sr. M. Ciprian (Kardokas) 
Sr. M. Agnes Marie (Daugherty) 
Sr. M. Ermelinda (Molon 
sr. ——— Marie (Welch) 
Thomas Caldwell 
William Joseph Cleary 
Walter Fitzgerald 
John P. Geary 


Francis Halliday 
Thomas H. Kelly 
John Joseph Boyle 
Elizabeth Gannon 
on — Thompson 
aggie Ris 
Cat erine Morrissey 
Catherine Frain 
Robert Barker 
John J. Horn 
Elizabeth McCarthy 
William Tansey 
Bertha Hanlon 
Mark Marcucci, Jr. 
——-. = Hanley 
Lucas Cziz 
Mrs. somes | € Conroy 
Mr. R. I. Zwiebel 
William J. ‘Dugan 
Austin FP. Martin 
Margaret F. Lynch 
partes H 


Mary Alma Young 
Catherine A. Young 
Charles H. Imrie 
Frank Rauscher 

Mrs. James Mahon 
John A. O’Shea 

Agnes ay mf 

Mary Jane Livingston 
Dr. Ernest - Peatfield 
pernare Fin 





Ruth Blanchette 
John L. Fagan 
Michael Welch 
a. B. w, Wynn 

orge mee 
Mary T. 
Marg aret Y Cumars 
William Grant, Jr. 
Lorena Kurtz 
Florence Burns 
Dr. James J. Walsh 
Bridget McInerney 
Rudolph Henn 
Frank C. Bisson 
Emma H. Mayer 
Mary Lee 
Mr, J. J. Hannaford 
oy Whalon 

8S. M. Driscoll 

Mary Cc. Lynch 
George A. Reynolds 
Dr. Charles L. Moran 
Margaret Clark 
James A, Cavanaugh 
Garrett Vanderbilt 
Cordelia Castner 
Edward R. Nahrgang 
Archibald Couch 





‘Donnell 
grecgtine | weGuire 
Mary Fr 
Monica ,~ a 
Mabel H. a 
Alfred Chatterton 
Edith Carvutto 
Alice Beary 
Mary Ann McGuire 
John McCloskey 
Mr. J. H. Berendes 
Katherine Lanagan 
Wife Be 

am Berryman 
Fidelis LoGatto 
Ella T. Mullally 
Hugh J. Hoehn 
Dorothy Kurz Juell 
Mary Rosenbach 
Mrs. 8. Manning 
John Dougherty 
William Gavin 


May their souls and the souls of 
all the faithful departed through 
the mercy of God rest in peace. 


—— 





—Amen. 








exhaustive bibliography, and fine 
indices, is the last word in scholar- 
ship. The author reveals an intimate 
knowledge of contemporary manu- 
scripts. Today, with interest aglow 
in Spanish American history, Her- 
nan Cortés will be sought by all who 
appreciate the beauty and culture of 


our sister Republics. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. $4.00 


For Hilaire Belloc 


Essays in Honor of His Seventy-first 
Birthday 


Edited by DOUGLAS WOODRUFF 
Only the first of these essays is 
about Hilaire Belloc, the introduc- 
tory one by Douglas Jerrold, “Hilaire 
Belloc and the Counter-Revolution.” 
It is one of the finest things Mr. Jer- 
rold has done, and so makes a worthy 
tribute by its quality as well as in 
what it says. American admirers of 
Mr. Belloc will here find a very pene- 
trating account of the significance 
and the effect of the great English 
Catholic’s labors for a Christian so- 
cial order. Mr. Jerrold stresses in 
particular the almost prophetic in- 
sight displayed in The Servile State, 
written twenty-eight years ago, a 
work which predicted the actual con- 
ditions we face today. Belloc, we are 
told, “challenged the whole corpus of 
nineteenth century history, sociology, 
and science,” and his “prophecies 
have been proved right as quickly as 
those of Mr. H. G. Wells have been 
proved wrong.” All this has been too 
little recognized but the fact remains, 
as Mr. Jerrold shows, that Hilaire 
Belloc began a movement which is 
gaining momentum and which may 
yet provide the beginnings of a 
sounder order in England and else- 
where. 
he other essays are miscellaneous. 
About a dozen of the leading English 
writers—recognized as such, though 
they are all Catholic writers too— 
have made contributions, each in his 
own special field and manner. Mon- 
signor Knox, that master of parody, 
tclls us amusingly about “the man 
who tried to convert the Pope.” 
Douglas Woodruff writes—well, as 
always—about “Newman, Chesterton, 
and Exorbitance.” Arnold Lunn, 
gives us an essay on “Alpine Mysti- 
cism and ‘Cold Philosophy.’”” The 
brothers Matthew, the Bishop, and 
the Dominican Father, and several 
other of the essayists, offer Mr. Bel- 
loc and all of us historical sketches 
of a high order. All of these excel- 
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lent papers are in themselves an 
illustration of the fact that the 
Catholic body in England, in spite 
of its great handicaps, has won a 
high place in literary and intellec- 
tual endeavor: and this achieve- 
ment, so largely due to Mr. Belloc 
himself, is perhaps the best tribute 
of all. 

Sheed and Ward, New York. $2.75 
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By REV. PAUL BUSSARD, Ph.D. 


Edited by REV. FELIX M. KIRSCH, 
O.F.M.Cap. 


The text of Father Bussard’s ex- 
cellent interpretation of the Mass for 
layfolk has been adapted by Father 
Kirsch, O.F.M.Cap., for use in the 
upper classes in schools and in study 
clubs. At the end of each chapter 
there are problems and topics for 
further discussion, suggested actions 
to put what has been learned into 
practice, and added readings. The 
text is conveniently divided and 
illustrated with pen-and-ink drawings 
by Adé de Bethune. The use of this 
book will make the study of the Mass 
interesting and will help students to 
obtain a clearer idea of it. As a result 
they should assist at Mass with 


greater devotion and merit. 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. $2.25 


Is Modern Culture Doomed? 


By ANDREW J. KRZESINSKI, 
Ph.D., S.T.D. 


That something is tragically wrong 
with the modern world is evident to 
all. Most attempts to diagnose the 
trouble result in setting forth super- 
ficial causes for the present world 
crisis and as a result superficial 
remedies are suggested. Not so Dr. 
Krzesinski. He probes to the source 
of the evil and finds it in modern 
culture itself which is based on a 
materialistic philosophy that has 
created intolerable conditions of life 
for the vast majority of human 
beings. 

The major portion of Dr. Krzesin- 
ski’s book is devoted to setting forth 
the features of modern materialistic 
culture as they present themselves in 
every department of human activity. 
In spite of the perilous situation 
which his study reveals, the author 
ends on a note of optimism. This 
optimism is based on the hope that 
the present destruction will clear the 
way for a return to religion which 
alone can bring new life and hope to 


men. 
The Devin-Adair Co., New York. $2.00 
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he SIGN is helping to build and maintain morale among our 


armed forces. 


Through the generosity of friends and relatives, many enlisted 
men are receiving a subscription. They have time to read. In fact, 


they are eager to receive a good magazine. A great many of them 


have told us how much they enjoy THE SIGN. 


THE SIGN is a reminder to them of their religion. Furthermore, 





it provides them with entertaining and instructive reading. 


Subscription price is $2.00 a year. By taking advantage of our 
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GET IN THE SWIM! 


On page 607 there is a picture of Bishop Cuthbert O'Gara, C.P., standing 
beside one of his Chinese seminarians. This Frontier Bishop would seem to 
be looking toward the "Mission Horizon,” a native clergy. 


The divinely inspired wisdom of Holy Mother Church in setting the estab- 
lishment of a native clergy as the supreme goal of missionary endeavor, is 
vividly accentuated by the present plight of Catholic missionaries the world 
over. The tides and currents of war have wrought havoc with the ordinary 
methods of foreign mission work. 


The instability of foreign exchange makes it impossible to say what it now 
costs to support and educate a native seminarian. If you wish to further this 
work, so essential to the success of our work in China, and so dear to the 
heart of Jesus Christ, please send your offering to: 


THE SIGN Native Seminary Fund Union City, N. J. 





Read the story of a Native Clergy, on page 606; and the story of Bishop O’Gara’s imprisonment on page 61 ) 
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